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NEW-YORKH, JULY, 1836. 


Navy Yard. The great depth of water in the channel, enables 

Trae plate which is the subject of this sketch, | vessels of war, of the largest class, to reach the 
presents a full view of the Navy Yard, taken from | Navy Yard with litile difficulty, giving it the pre- 
the wreck of the steam frigate Robert Fulton, de- | ference over many others, asa naval depot. 
stroyed a few years since by the explosion of her| The young and flourishing city of Brooklyn is 
powder magazine; in which distressing event | built on the East River, directly in front of New- 
many lives were involved. The awful calamity is | York ; at this section the river is seven hundred 
impressed too sensibly on the memory of our citi- | and forty feet wide. Three years have scarcely 
zens to require particulars. elapsed since a charter was granted, which incor- 

The United States Navy Yard is located at the | porated Brooklyn as a city; and its growthin that 
eastern extremity of Brooklyn, Long Island, (set- | short period has been so immense, that it is now 
tled first ns Nassau Island,) opposite the city of | third to none in the state of New-York in point of 
New-York. The Wallaboght, or Wallabout Bay, | population. It is connected with New-York, by 
on which it is built, takes its name from the Dutch | ur ferries, and boats are incessantly passing and 
words Waallen, Walloons, and Boght, Cove ; and |"@-Passing. From the heights, which overlook the 


was derived from the Walloons, or Dutch Protes- |@y, islands and part of the city of New-York, 
tants, of French extraction, who first settled the |!8 forded one of the most striking panoramic 


place, and whose names and descendants still vw imaginable—the junction of the two noble 
remain. They emigrated from the banks of the |tivers—the fortified islands and forts in the dis- 
river Waal, in the Netherlanes. tance—with the shipping in full view. Brooklyn 


city, although not possessing many attractions, is 
In the commencement of the year sixteen hun- | y2 6 I S y 


; far from being barren of those inducements, which 

dred and thirty-three, the Dutch began to settle on | bs 2 
; |tempt the foot of the stranger. The Long Island 

the western end of Nassau Island, now known by |p. -; p . 

; . Rail Road commences atthe South Ferry, in At- 
the name of Long Island, It had been previously | . 
: “ S ' .| lantic Street, and extends to Greenport, a distance 
inhabited by a treacherous and powerful band of ; 

- of nearly one hundred miles. 


Indians—a branch of the Narragansetts and! ,, , . duos 
. | ‘The rage for improvement is not yet at its pinna- 
Wampanoags; who possessed canoes of a suffi- 


; : v nd dogo |cle—at least so we have reascn to believe, from 
cient size to carry eighty men :—from this simple . oe > 
© . | beholding small places hourly springing up from 
fact, itcan be surmised, that they were a nation 


: jtheir former insignificance into populous cities. 
powerful enough to place at defiance, fora time, all |, ‘hose vj ’ 
' , | Those villages, which, twenty years ago, were so 
invaders; and were continually harrassing those | : . 
7 numerous about New-York, have disappeared ; 
emigrants, who dared to encroach upon their settle- . 
. = mt , places then containing only a few houses and a 
ments. These hostilities were not suspended on ’ 


: . cliurch, are, at this day thickly settled and occup 
the side of the Indians, until the defenceless settlers . a J PPy 


a prominent station among the cities of the 
were compelled to grant and agree to the terms ; 
a union. The plough of the husbandman is no lon- 
proposed by the Aboriginals, 


ye. : | ger guided through the fertile soil—the din of the 
The Navy Yard was commenced in March, | axe levelling forest, is hushed—the hum of the 
eighteen hundred-and-one, by the purchase of for-| pusy bee is drowned in the bustle of the anxious 
ty acres of land, and at the cost of one thousand | sneculators—the dairy-maid with her pails, which 
dollars an acre. It was completed in a few years |in olden times was seen from the doors of our 
under the direction of the most efficient civil engi- dwellings, is no more. Those days are passed : 
neers. Buildings are erected, within the walls, they are thought of now, but as adream. The 
for the accommodation of the officers belonging to luxuriant grandeur of those romantic scenes cannot 
the station. The grounds are tastefully laid out— | pe recalled. What happy associations they bring 
neatness and order are immediately perceptible to |. mind—the very thought of the changes which 
the visitor, on entering the yard—the accoutre-| have transpired within ‘the brief period recall to 
ments and dress of the marines—the regularity and | -ecollection the sweet remembrances of all that 
exactness of every surrounding object, display a{ were ever dear to us in our childhood. 
rigid discipline in our navy, and the perfection to! ook now at Brooklyn! Can you recognize in 
which the discharge of its duties have been | the thronged city, the once insignificant hamlet— 
brought. The station is under the superinten-| inhabited only by a handful of men ;—whence 
dance of the Commodore, aided by the officers. | Washington retreated after the battle of Long Is- 
Strangers are always admiited to examine the | jang, with his little gallant band of patriots? 


shipping and grounds, on applying to the officer | Ajas, no! not a vestige remains to remind us of 
on duty, whois always in attendance at the guard- | those times, “which tried men souls :—” 


house. 











Stores of every necessary description are provi- In vain he seeks where in life’s morning heur, 
ded, carefully arranged and guarded by acorps of| He climbed the hill, or roved the silent bower; 
marines. ‘The value of property here concentrated, | Of each loved scene no traces now remain— 
may safely be estimated at ten millions of dollars.' Acity’s shade usurps the conquered plain. 
Vo... 5—13 
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small luck he has had wid her—she’s ever and 


ORIGINAL. 
|always in mischief, s0 she is. After not earning a 
Erish Jerry. shilling with these craythurs all day, I turns out 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. | wid himself in the boat all night, and may be the 


« Asp will l get your ladyship a Donkey? Fil }sun’ll rize upon nothin for us but a handful of 


find your honor a beauty that you shall ride—ab, | sprats, or a triffle of bigger but not better fish.” 
will J, now? arale beauty, wid a saddle that goes; ‘ You work very hard ?” 

like the wind of a sunny day, smooth, andasyand| ‘The harder I work, the better and the light- 
hasty.” isomer 1 do be; the comfurt I has is in the hard 


** But, my friend, itiaa goat’s carriage you are work, and the thought that helps my father.” 
driving, fit for little children only—you donot want| ‘ Your father!” I exclaimed. 
me to get into a goat's carriage, do you?” [replied,| _“ I calls him father, ever since he let me,” con- 
laughing at the oddity of the boy's address, and | tinued my new acquaintance, whom [ afterwards 
pleased to hear on the Esplanade at Brighton the discovered was known by the name of “Irish 
eheerful-sounding brogue of my native land. Jerry ;’ and while he spoke he thrust his long red 

«Why, thin, my lady, Jenny’s a born beauty, | fingers amongst his black and clustering curls, so 
not altogether as one vf thim big gintlemen goats oe to push his furry eap on one side: the action 
wid de long beards, and the boo, boo, boo faces !— altogether convinced me that something particular 
but”—and he eyed me and then his pretty little | was connected with the time when the fisherman 
carriage, anxious to ascertain if I could by any had permitted Jerry to call him “ father ;" an Irish 
possibility fit into it—and despairing doubtless of | boy always scratches his head when he has any 
making the arrangement, he continued—* but sure, \thing of importance to communicate, and I inquired 
the Donkey wid a fine lady’s saddle upon her |into the mystery with the interest Ifeel for young 
would be finer and grander, and my little brother’II | folk, be they rich or poor. 
undertake Jenny—and sure, its mee self’ll goto} ‘‘ Tell the lady, Jerry—tell the lady !” exclaimed 
the world’s end wid your honor upon the purtiest |his little companion. “ He never cares to tell it,” 
Donkey in Brighton. I mane your ladyship on /continned the boy in the prettiest of Sussex ac- 
the Donkey and me after it.” cents, so crisp and musical, “because it praises 


Tassured the boy “ that I was not fond of Donkey | himself, though I know he is very fond of it.” 
riding, that I had my own pony, and”—but he| Jerry blushed and pulled Jenny’s ears, and rub- 
would suffer me to proceed no further. |bed the sleeve of his jacket on the brass of her 

“Ah! lady, a pony! why, thin, what signifies a | harness, which operation it occurred to me would 
pony! abitofa herse! Ah, my lady, I ax yer |ratherdirty the brass thanimprove it. Here, then, 
pardon, but it’s heart sorry I am to sce you so|wasa mystery and a story! a real natural story ! 
pale—and there's nothing in life like the trot of a |and stories I have dearly loved, from the time 
Donkey to make the cheeks rosy! Will I be after | when a little naughty, fat girl, (I really ought to be 
gitting you the Donkey? I'll travel England wid | ashamed to confess my exceeding naughtiness. ) 
you at ninepence an hcur—and that’s chape tra-|Lrefused to go to bed at eight o'clock, unless per- 
velling; or, may be you'd have a spell on the say? / mitted to hold “ Beauty and the Beast” in one 
Surely the sun’s turning every inch of the waters |hand, and “ Cinderella” in the other. From that 
into diamonds. Will 1 bring you a boat?” happy time up to the present, I have loved story 

“I suppose, my good lad, your father has a|and story books; and [ thought I should like to 
boat, and between goats, donkeys and boats, you | sit—not on one of the fine green seats on the Es- 
are all growing rich."’ The expression of the | planade, because the fine ladies and gentlemen 
poor boy’s countenance changed far more quickly | would wonder what I could hear from a poor boy, 
thanI can write it—the smile passed from his lips, | and it is very unpleasant to be stared at—but down 
and the light in bis full round eye darkened. | yonder under the Battery, on the side of that pretty 
“This dawshy boy,” he replied, laying his hand | painted boat, from whence to the right far and 
on a fair headed child who stood ready to take | away Ican see the gay town of Worthing, while 
care of jenny—* this dawshy child, madam, is not | out into the ocean on the left is the pretty chain 
my born brother, only brother of the heart like—the | pier, stretching 1134 feet into the sea—the beau- 
man’s son who owns the boat, and I may say, owns | tiful, wonderful sea! with its eternity of waters— 
me too, as none has better right—seeing 1 never |upon which thousands and tens of thousands of 
had a father at all, at all—and no good of a mother, | ships have ridden and will ride longer than I can 
no more than if I had been born without one—|caleulate, is sleeping before me, andevery ripple 
God forgive her, and mend her, living or dead— jon its surface to reflect poor Jerry’s description, 
Amin! Sure, its alone I am among the people, | was turned into diamonds by the sun. 
and sucha dale of thim in it—and its deadand| 1 seated myself on the edge of an old boat, ha- 
buried I'd be long ago, only for this darlint’s father, | ving previously desired Jerry to follow me, and 
and sure enough the Donkey is his, and the goat | tell me his story. I was nota little pleased to see 
and the purty boat; but as to our growing rich!— thatthe Irish boy’s adopted brother followed him, 
has’nt the poor man his own six children, and mee | and pulling one of his yellow forelocks, so as to 
self and the three bastes to keep ?” ‘bow after his fashion, said, “ May I stay, ma’am? 

‘What three beasts?” I inquired, interrupting | I want Jerry, you see, ma’am, to tell the true 
my little Paddy-friend in his account; “ you only | story.” 
mentioned a goat and one donkey.”’ * Does he tell untruths?” I inquired. 

“ And sure the greatest baste of the three is the “Oh! no, no, no,” he answered eagerly, “ only 


boat! She costs the most of any, and indeed its he’s shy speaking of himself.” 








| 
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[do not exactly remember ever to have heard, mise to myself, that before long I'd have a father 
an imputation ef too much modesty cast upon! and a family for myself—somehow or other.” 
either Irish boys or Irish men, and I was both in-; “Go straight om Jerry,” exclaimed his little 
terested and ainused by the earnest desire express-| monitor, and don’t skep.” 
ed by the fisherman’s son, that Jerry's story should | Although Jerry’s modesty might make him in- 
be faithfully told. clined to skip, still his story might weary in the 

« Being,” commenced my new friend, “a deso-| telling, if repeated in his own language; for an 
late orphan, (my name’s Jerry Crow, at your) [rish man, woman, boy or girl, never yet told a 
ludyship’s service )—being, as I may say, a deso-| tale straight forward ; they are fond of parenthesis, 
late orphan Crow, without a bit to put in mee | observations and annotations, some of which have, 
mouth, picked up off the wreck of a herring-) and others have not, to do with the information 
smack, mee and a dog, this child’s father had the) they desire to give. 
luck of me, what many would call bad luck, but! 
I had no parish, being to the best of my memory | 
born wid the herrings, (inthe boat, you know, my 


The kind hearted man who adopted the desolate 
Irish boy, had little doubt that he possessed per- 


lady ;) well, ’twas all the same, for he brought me 
up at his knee, and whin I could turn the tongue 
to the English, [called him raraer! Well, lady 


dear— you understand Jerry,’ says he, ‘I’m not 


your father—I think, as fur as I can answer for it, 
that my own childre, my own flesh and blood will 
be brave, true, aud honest, but though I may tache 
you a deal Jerry, yet young as you are, you may 
have larnt much bad before you came under my 
teaching, and I should’nt like any child that onst 


called me father, not to have the three qualities) 


that carry a man best thro’ the world.’ 

‘““Ma’am, dear, whin he spake that word my 
whole heart came up into mee mouth, and I 
thought I’d have choked, but whinI could spake, 
(we lived at Shoreham thin,) as to the bravery, 
sir, says I, pitch me against the biggest boy in 
Shoreham, and I'll bate the life out of him—I 
will—at single stick or a pair.” ‘Hush, hush,’ 
says he, ‘that’s not the bravery I means, though 
a man must have bravery enough in that way to 
defend himself; but I means the bravery that 
sticks to the truth, and fear God, tho’ may be 
makes against himself to all appearance at the 
time.” Well! he was called away, and indeed 


i sonal courage—that he would fight well, but that 
| was not the only courage he knew, (poor as he 
| was,) to be desired for his child. And, indeed, 
| Jerry was not aware of what he really required, 
| and thought him hard to please when not satisfied 
| with one who would “fight the biggest boy in 
Shoreham.” 

| Jerry’s bravery, however, was doomed to an- 
other test. It was a misty morning, and Mark 
Godford (the fisherman) did uot think it fit to put 
jto sea; he dragged his boat up the shingles and 
returned home to look after his donkey, requesting 
a fisherman who remained on the beach drying 
his nets, to prevent any boys or young children 


| from pushing the boat into the sea. 


{ 


The fisherman little attended to the trust reposed 
in him, for as the evening closed in, Jerry was 
sent down to draw the boat still higher on the 
shingles, but no boat was there ! that is tosay, tho" 
many boats were on the strand, the particular one, 
bearing Mark Godford’s name, had disappeared, 
and to poor Jerry’s horror he saw his humble pa- 





it} “won’s two children, one of them my curly headed 


friend, accompanied by another boy, in the boat, 
beyond the small breakers, which were rising in 


i did not rightly understand what he meant, but j\no very peaceful manner on the beach. What 


felt mighty lovely—every child in the place had a 
father or mother, or some one belonging to them, 
except me—my heart turned to this little chap, who 
was tin a weety thing that I had been taching to 
call me brother, and now [had to untache him 
The kitten in the sun, the bird in the nest, the lamb 
upon the lea, had a mother, but I had none—and 
these I loved like my heart’s blood, would not let 
me call them by the name I loved! 


could be done? the men had gone home to their 
different employments, and the wind blowing off 
the shore, was drifting the naughty, foolish chil- 
dren farther and farther out. 


Poor Jerry called and screamed, but the boys 
heard him not, and if they had heard, had neither 
skill nor strength to guide a boat. “ What ails 
you, honey?” inquired a poor Irish shrimp wo- 





I thought I 


man, who had been lingering in the water and 


should have died, I could’nt eat, [ could’nt sleep; | now was seated under the cliff, mending her net; 
i wished (it was very, very wicked) to be dead--| ‘‘ what ails you?” Jerry explained his anxiety, 
my heart was splitting in two halves with the; and requested her to assist him in getting a boat 


throuble, and at last, hardly knowing what I 
meant, says I to the master, (what could [ else call 
him but master)—says I to the master, sir, says I, 
if you plaze, says I, if I prove to you that I am 
brave, true and honest, in the way you wish, will 
you take to me thin, and let me—let me call you 
father ?”’ 

‘God bless you, Jerry,’ says he, ‘to be sure I 
will, and proud I'd be of you too,’ says he ; ‘ but 
tinind, it is’nt pickin up a fight ’l]l make me think 
you brave, and as to the truth, (indeed, I never 
found you in a lie yet, which is a great dale to 
say, considerin your wish.” ‘Well, Idid’ntlike the 
back handed compliment at all, on account of my 
country, but had no help for it; but I made a pro- 


tare 


, out—“ that you may be all lost, is it?” she said; 
but at the same time moving to perform his re- 
quest, seeing more clearly than even Jerry did, 
that there was no time to Jose—not even time to 
getto the village and procure necessary assis- 
tance. ‘I did’nt see the little fools,” exclaimed 
the poor woman—* how could I barrin f had eyes 
| in the back of my head, which was to the water— 
there now, in wid ye.” The kind hearted crea- 
ture was not satisfied with this little aid, but got 
| into the boat herself, and to Jerry’s delight, helped 
to guide it over the breakers. He had formerly 
| observed her help her husband in the same peril- 
ous task, and was well aware of the value of her 
kind services. 
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But they had to encounter greater perils than 
they had at all apprehended ; the wind tucreased, 
and asthey neared the boat they could hear the 
screams of the children, who were totally unable 
to trim their little vessel, and left her to the pitiless 
tossing uf the storm. ‘God preserve us, for he 
only cau,” muttered the shrimp woman. ‘‘ Amen, 
again and again,” responded Jerry; ‘and oh! if 
they would only sit still and not keep running from 
one end to another of the craythur of a boat, all 
would be well enough.” The woman elevated 
her voice when within hearing, and commanded 
them to remain quiet, and Jerry commenced pre- 
paring a rope which he hoped they could fasten 
to the gunwhale between the swells, which unhap- 
pily increased in size and quantity. ‘“ Now, my 
boy, now’s yer time,” exclaimed the woman, and 
the rope was flung, was caught, and in a few mo- 
ments two out of three had scrambled to their 
preserver, but curlypate still remained, crying and 
trembling, leaning first on one side, then on the 
other. Suddenly a tremendous wave so nearly 
capsized both boats, that Jerry and the shrimp ga- 
therer almost lost their sight, and when they look- 
ed again, the smaller vessel was upset, and from 
its changed position seemed towing downwards 
their own boat. The woman, with praise-worthy 
presence of mind, cut the rope, but Jerry had an- 
other object to save poor curlypate, his own favo- 
rite, the darling of his father’s heart, bis mother’s | 
first and greatest treasure. Bravely he sprang—| 
he sprang into the dark abyss in search of the | 
drowning boy—the shrimp-gatherer clasped her | 
hands more tightly on her alinost useless oar, and 
drew her breath earnestly thro’ her closed teeth— 
in less than a minute she saw Jerry rise above the 
water, bearing the lost one with him, but so much 
time had elapsed before she could get them into 
the boat, that she thought curlypate would breathe 
no more. 

It was an awful and desperate task to guide the 
little barque, to land the two boys who had been 
first saved, crying ready to break their hearts. 
The evening quite closed in—Master Curly still | 
insensible—the brave Jerry almost drowned, and 
the poor woman weakened by her former exer- 
Stull, as Jerry piously said, “by God's 
great blessing,’ we got to land, and that was 
Jerry’s first triumph. Mark Godford pressed his 
child, rescued from death by Jerry’s devoted 
bravery, to his heart, and called him—brave ! 

“T's hard,” quoth the Irish boy as he laid his 
head that night upon his hard pillow—* it’s hard 
if I don’t prove myself true and honest before 
lung.” 

No kniglt-errant ever more eagerly devised 
adventure than Jerry sought for an opportunity to 
prove his trathand honesty. ‘ Then,” he thought 
to himself, “ I shall be no longer without a father.” 
The shrimp-woman entertained a great opinion of 
Jerry's merits, and praised him much to her ac- 
guaintance, but the English boys leoked upon him 
as an interloper—one who took much from them; 
poor Jerry’s activity and good nature was growing 
proverbial, and like his countrymen it must be 
confessed he was as ready to work for love as for 
wages—a feeling the very opposite to the English 
in the class to which they belonged. The preju-_ 


tions. 


dice against him increased to such a degree that 
Jerry was perpetually getting into scrapes with 
the Shoreham boys, and then literally fighting his 
way out of them—indeed, fighting was the mode 
of reasoning he understood best, and at last his 
friend found it necessary to interpose his authority 
to prevent his protege being as the boy him- 
self expressed it, “* murdered entirely.” ‘To say 
the truth, Lam afraid my Irish friend himself did 
not dislike these encounters; but at all events, 
Mark not only forbade them, but wisely as well 
as kindly informed the youth, that if, during a pe- 
riod of one month, he abstained from fighting, 
he should have a new suit of clothes. 

This Jerry stood much in need of, and the for- 
bearance which during a period of three weeks he 
showed on various occasions, raised bright antici- 
pations in his good friend’s mind. The old shrimp- 
woman knew of the intended reward, and by 
averting quarrels, assisted her favorite’s resolve to 
fight no more. The Shoreham boys thought it 
strange that Jerry would not fight, but they never 
either called or fancied him a coward ; there was, 
however, one boy if possible more pugnacious 
than Jerry, a regular fighter—the plague of the 
neighborhood, and (alas! that such should ever 
be the case) the misery of his parents. He perse- 
euted our hero most terribly, and at last Jerry's 
patience could hold out no longer, and a despe- 
rate quarrel ensued. 

lam sorry and ashamed to recount it, but the 
fact was that they fought under the shadow of a 
cliff which they thought screened them from all 
observation: they were mistaken—the old shrimp - 
gatherer knew that were another day to pass, her 
favorite would have his clothes, and she watched 
him very closely to prevent a quarrel, knowing 
the other’s intention. Great was her annoyance 
when she saw him triumphant in battle, and his 
miserable jacket more torn than ever. ‘ Yer a 
bad boy, Harry Nelton—I know how ye tempted 
him, I know all about, how you boasted that you'd 
make him fight—and now he may go naked for 
any thing you care!” “ No,” replied fighting 
Harry ; *‘ No mother Irish, I'm not as bad as that 
either—I’l] not tell it’s enough for me we had my 
fight out, but I'll not hinder Jerry’s getting his 
clothes from old Mark; Lam no tell-tale, and no- 
body need know what has passed but our three 
selves.” 

“ Sit down, then, Jerry, till I stitch up the rents 
and old Mark will never know a word about it— 
and I'll go bail so far, for fighting Harry, bad as 
he is, that when onst he says he won’t tell, he 
won't.” Jerry’s cheek flushed, and his eye 
brightened with indignation at the good-natured 
but weak-principled woman’s suggestion. ‘“ You 
don’t know me,” he said, “indeed you don’t—it 
was wrong—it was wicked to fight, and there 
stands Harry, and he knows how he provoked me 
before I'd hear to it at all ; and God knows that it 
was more to please Mark than even to get the 
clothes 1 bere so much, but it’s all, all over now.”’ 

«“ What a fool you are,” cried Harry; “ the fight 
was a fair one, as I'm willing to allow; and no 
harm done—that isto signify, and no one beyond 
ourselves even to know of it. Come, come, keep 
your own secret, and indeed you can make up for 
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it, for Vl maintain you’re brave, and never ask ;to value truth from the lessons of a boy of four- 
you to strike another blow—besides, it'll only fret |teen—*“ it was mighty quare to see Jerry when 
poor Mark to hear it.” |Mark not only gave him lave (after he proved 

‘« And I saw the beautiful new castor he brought | himself to be brave, true and honest)—not only gave 
you, and the jacket—true blue, as purty as ever | him lave, but tould him in the hearing of my two 
grew on asheep’s back—the wool I mean, before | blessed ears, (thanks be to God for the same, ) 
it was cloth—-and all to be your own: think of | tould him he was proud to have him call him father. 
that,” said the shrimp-gatherer. ‘‘ And sure if any | First I thought he’d niver lave off crying, every 
one has a rightto the new clothes it’s you,” per-|tear as big as a bean, to say nothing ofa pea! 
sisted Harry, whose animosity had passed away | Then the word ‘Father’ was niver off the top of 
with his blows, “you who saved his child’s life.” | his tongue night or day—‘ yes, father’—no, fa- 

‘“T shall not tell a lie,” responded Jerry. | ther’—* I’m going to my father’—*‘ I see my father’-— 

“ But, hark ye, honey—sure never a lie need | every thing was ‘father’ with him, and he as proud 
you tell—vou'll be asked no questions a cushla! | as a paycock; and to be sure he had the desire of 
Mark himself was bragging to me about you this | his heart, and an Emperor can have no more.” 
morning, and saying whata jewel you war darlint, “And seldom have so much,” thought 1; and 
and says he, 'm so sure he'll keep his promise, | to tell the truth, I was as proud of the nature and 
that never a question will Task him, only pat the | feeling of my young countryman as can we)! be 
clothes by his bed side after he’s gone asleep, that |imagined. Nor was this all. I learnt that Mark 
he may find them inthe morning.” To this last | and his family were very poor, that Jerry had been 
bad advice Jerry made no reply, but bursting into | frequently tempted to leave them by some who 
tears, made his way homewards, resolved fo tell | valued his honesty and industry, and by others 
the truth. | who valued merely his usefulness; but no!— 

When my young readers remember that Jerry | nothing could induce him to desert his early 
was literally in rags, they will, I hope, give him | friends, they were all the world to him. 
due credit for his resolution. His friend curlypate | He worked for them, and what was still better, 
met him at the door, and clinging fondly to him, | he thought for them. Old Mark himself told me, 
whispered, “Father has got the clothes, Jerry, | ‘he was the best of his children,” and Jerry’s eyes 
and we are to go to Shoreham Church, and after | filled with tears at the compliment. I am happy 
that to dine in the hoat fora holyday, and mother | to add that the cireumstances of this worthy family 
says she is better pleased than if she had got aj are improving, which indeed they cannot fail to 
golden guinea, that you kept a whole month with- | do, when people on whom worldly prosperity is 
out fighting ” \bestowed become acquainted with the virtues of 

Sir,” said Jerry, striding up to Mark, who was | Irish Jerry. 
seated in his easy wicker chair, after a hard day’s Wentworth Cottage, April, 1836. 
work—“ Sir! 1 kept from fighting—tll a, a, a} 
while ago—but thin [ was tempted—so sir !—I’ve 
lost the clothes.” 

He covered his face with his hands, and Mark | 
looked as disappointed as Jerry ; the old shrimp- 
woman had followed him home, and peering in | 
her wiganed face exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! then it’s my- 
self tried hard to keep ye from that knowledge, Ou! the magical delight 
andcould’nt. Iam mad with entirely for telling— | Of the harp’s wild tone 
lam.” In the stillness of the night, 

“So am not I,” interrupted the fisherman—_ As we muse alone! 

‘ brave and true—another quality—and then Jerry.” | How it conjures up the days 

The boy looked up through his tears and smiled, | Of our youth’s sweet prime, 
and though the next morning saw him with a rag- | When we trod the festive maze, 
ged jacket, yet his heart was cheerful. Displeased | To its golden chime! 
as Mark had certainly been by his fighting with | 
Harry, still he valued and showed he valued his | 
truthfulness. It was also recorded, I found, in the | 





On Hearing the Harp 


PLAYED AT MIDNIGHT. 


By Mrs. Crawford. 


Oh ! how fleetly thought takes wing, 
When we hear the song 


town of Shoreham, that Jerry never after that day | 
was drawn into a quarrel, “barring,” as the | 
shrimp-woman told me, “ onst, when he thrashed | 
a big boy at Brighton soundly, for cutting off a | 
donkey’s tail.” 

My tale grows long: had I told it in the Irish 
boy’s own words, I think it would be more inter- | 
esting; and how Jerry established his character | 
for honesty, would make a story of itself: suffice 
it, I pray you take my word for it, that he did so | 
fully, through many temptations, to Mark’s entire 
satisfaction. 

‘It was mighty quare,’’ said tne old Irish wo- | 
man, who delighted to talk of Jerry’s perfections, | 
and was not ashamed to confess that she had learnt | 


We were wont of old to sing 
Tol e's list’ning throng ' 
And the eyes that sought our love 
And the lips-that spoke our praise, 
Seem again in life to move 
To our fancy’s gaze! 


Oh! ’tis sweet to lift our eyes 
From earth’s grosser things, 

And to cleave the starry skies 
With the spirit’s wings; 

While lightly on the ear 
Comes the harp’s wild tone, 

In the song to mem’ry dear, 
As we muse alone! 
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BY THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 


[ Concluded. ] 


Ir could not help occurring to her that the Count 
de Beauvilliers was in some way connected with 
all this. Had she acted imprudently in receiving 
her cousin with so much confidence during the ab- 
sence of her husband? ‘Towards herself she felt 
that she had not acted imprudently, but—towards 
the world? Ay, there’s the rub! The opinion of 
the world, (as Miss Altamont had so often said to 
her,) ought to be respected; and perhaps that 
mighty bugbear of the wicked and the weak, was 
affrouted at her having transgressed some of its 
acknowledged forms and rules. 
mind to question Fanchette ; 
convinced her that such a step would be incorrect 
and degrading. Rosabelle was proud, and she 
resolved to await the storm she foresaw was com- 
ing, (though from what quarter and in what shape 


she was ignorant,) without either flinching from, | 


or advancing to meet it. 

Fanchette was silent and melancholy; she, of | 
course, knew much more than her lady, and was) 
becoming terrified at the recollection of all the 
litthe tuttle-tattle her imprudent vanity had betray- 
ed her into. 

Affairs were in this situation, when, on the | 
Wednesday morning, after breakfast, Rosabelle's 


heart beat toobserve the carriage of her mother-in- | 


law advancing up the avenue. Fanchette could 
plainly see in it Miss Altamont and Mrs. Milicent, 
William was on horseback beside it. 

The carriage drew up to the door, and Miss AIl- | 
tamont and her attendant alighted: they proceeded | 
up stairs, and the servant in waiting, formally an- | 
nounced Miss Altamont, as he drew open the door | 
of the apartment. Lady Altamont rose from her | 
chair, but did not advance; she coldly waved her 
visitor to a seat, and Mrs. Milicent took one atthe 
further end of the room. 


Miss Altamont hesitated, for she was not quite | 
prepared for this style of reception; she expected | 


tears, and complaints, and explanations, but she | 
was deceived. 
the object of her visit. 

“The task I am about to undertake,” 

said Miss Altamont, “is a most painful one: 
that itcould have been entrusted to any other than 
myself! but my mother declines it, and Ihave no 
alternative. You cannot but be aware, Lady Al- 
tamont, that certain reports have been spread du- 
ring our winter residence in town, regarding the 
sentiments of the Count de Beauvilliers towards 
you, of a nature, which however complimentary 
they may be considered in your country, are justly 
condemned in ours.” 

She paused, and seemed to expect some obser- 
vation, but none was made. 

‘These reports were, Iam sorry to say, confirm- 
ed by many circumstances, especially by the tes- 
timony of your ownconfidential servant, Fanchette, 
who rather seemed to boast of what she ought to 
have been so thoroughly ashamed.” 

Lady Altamont looked at Fanchette; the girl 
buried her face in her hands, and wept. 

Miss Altamont proceeded: “The Count de 


She had partly a| 
but second thoughts | 


Lady Altamont calmly awaited | 


at length | 
would | 


| Beauvilliers did not himself deny the truth of the 
| assertions that were made; so much the reverse, 
| that it appears he suffered certain inuendos con- 
| cerning a visit he intended making you here, to 
escape him in the absence of your husband, to 
whom the conversation was faithfully reported. 
The visit was made; I need not detail under what 
circumstances—I blush to recall them. My bro- 
ther was informed of al] that occurred; he and his 
friend proceeded to Calais, and there met the 
Count and Lord Henry Beauclerk n 
The firmness of Rosabelle began to give way : 
“ And there !” she suddenly exclaimed. 
| “ There, a duel has taken place.” 
| My husband!” she wildly shrieked. 
“Is slightly wounded; but the count—I regret 
to say” —Miss Altamont paused. 
“Is dead !”’ said Rosabelle, with unnatural calm- 
| ness. Miss Altamont bowed her head. 


| “O God!” exclaimed Rosabelle, starting from 
her seat, and joining her hands in agony: “has it 
'come to this? the blood of my near kinsman on 
the hand of my husband! and /the cause? Cruel 
| Altamont! what time, what penitence can ever 
wash that stain away? Unjust, unworthy hus- 
\ band ! though all the world believed me guilty, 
how couldst thou? thou, that knowest every thought 
|of my heart, couldst deem thy Rosabelle so false, 
| so thankless, so impure! But it is done, and 
| though that heart should break, I will root thine 
image from it: henceforth thou hast no wife, and 
any we no husband! Poor Albert!”’ She 
ank back in her chair, and the big tears forced 
| their way through the slender fingers that strove 
| to conceal them. 


Miss Altamont was confounded; she was in- 
wardly convinced that Rosebelle was innocent, 
/but she meanly checked the conviction, and the 
evil of her nature successively opposed the good, 

| when, turning towards Mrs. Milicent, she exclaim- 
|ed, “her ladyship forgets her w ounded husband, 
and weeps only for her guilty paramour.” 


The blood of the De Courcis flashed through 
every veinof the injured Rosabelle; the same spi- 
rit that prompted the look which silenced for ever 
| the lawless passion of Beauvilliers, flashed once 
more from hereyes. She stood, and pointed to 
the door: Miss Altament arose, and without 
| aating herself with a second glance, hastily mov- 

/ed towards it; Mrs. Milicent drew her bonnet 
more closely over her face, and followed with a 
speed, which at any other time she would have 
considered indecorous, 
| Lady Altamont rang, and ordered his lordship’s 
servant, William, to appear before her; the man 
entered, and, standing close by the door, bowed 
respectfully; “Was the Count de Beauvilliers 
dead when you left Calais?” 
“No, my lady, but the surgeon said he could 
only live three or four hours at the furthest.” 
“Who sent you here, and what was your com- 
mission 2” 
| The day before, my lord had ordered me, what- 
| ever happened, to leave immediately, and take the 
information to my lady dowager.” 
“Your lord was wounded ?” 
| « Yes, madam, slightly in the shoulder.” 








| 
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«Had you any conversation with him after the; within her—she hastily burst into the bed-cham- 
duel ?”’ 


| ber; her lady was not there, nor did the bed ap- 
“ Not any.” | pear as though it had been slept in. 
«Was he preparing for his departure ?”’ | Fanchette looked round in despair, and called in 

«“ He was with the count, and seemed to have no} vain on the name of her mistress; then rushed 
intention of leaving him until he died.” |down stairs and alarmed the servants. Search 

‘«« Who was your lord’s second ?” | was made in every direction; Lady Altamont was 

« Mr, Cavendish.” nowhere to be found, and, so soon as the fact was 

‘“‘ Very well—leave the room ;” and William de-| fully ascertained, the intelligence was carried to 
parted. the manor-house. 

During the whole of this time Fanchette had{ Lord Altamont and his friend had been forced, 
cowered in acorner, with her eyes &xed on her) from mere fatigue and exhaustion, to remain for 
lady, and het mouth open; awe and astonishment | twenty-four hours at Dover; and his lordship was 
strongly expressed in her countenance. She so unwell the following morning, that his proceed - 
could scarcely believe that her young mistress) ing even then was considered imprudent; but no 
stood before her; her figure seemed enlarged, and | entreaty or expostulation could detain him an in- 
was haughtily thrown back, her brow was con-| stant longer, and travelling gently, they reached 
tracted, her lips compressed, her eye steady and | Moorlands on the Friday evening. 
severe; her tears were dried, and not a trace of| As the carriage once more passed the opening 
weakness remained; the flush of indignation itself! before mentioned, from which his residence could 
was gradually fading away, a marble paleness| be seen, Lord Altamont eagerly bent forward to 


was replacing it upon her brow and cheek, When | 


William retired, Lady Altamont stood for some 
time immoveable, scarcely seeming to breathe: 
after a few minutes, Fanchette raised herself upon 
her knees, and extended her arms towards her ; 
the movement attracted the attention of the lady, 
who had evidently forgotten her. 

“OQ my dear mistress!” cried the distressed 
Fanchette, “ pray forgive me !_ I will tell you all 
/ ever said, and nothing very bad either. I am 
sure, I am sure I never intended todo you harm; | 
only wished to show these scornful English, that 
you might, if you had chosen, have married a much 
grander and handsomer manin your own country.” 

‘“ To-morrow,” replied Rosabelle, calmly, “1 
will hear whatever you may have to say; to-day 
I must not be intruded on by any one.” She re- 
tired into her dressing-room, which communicated 
immediately with her bed-chamber, and locked 
herself in. 

Throughout the establishment of Moorlands, the 
most unbroken quiet reigned that day; the ser- 
vants moved about like ghosts, making signs, or 
conversing in low whispers. Dinner was served 
as usual for her ladyship, and when the butler an- 
nounced it at ber dressing-room door, she desired 
that some slight refreshment might be brought up ; 
and coffee was served at a later period in the af- 
ternoon. On both these occasions the house-keep- 
er attended with a waiting-maid; they reported 
that Lady Altamont looked very calm and compos- 
ed, but exceedingly pale; it would appear she had 
the air of a person who had come,to what was 
deemed a necessary, but painful decision. 

At nine o’clock she ordered the house to be clos- 
ed, and the principal keys to be brought to her, (a 
prevailing custom at that period,) as she wished 
to retire to rest. 

On the following morning, (Thursday,) Fan- 
chetie waited anxiously for her lady’s summons. 
Ten o’clock arrived, and getting alarmed, she 
knocked at the door; there was no answer: she 
tried the lock, and to her surprise found that it 
was not secured; the shutters were partly open; 
the dressing-room had a certain air of confusion 
about it, as of a person who had been selecting 




















catch a glimpse of it, with very different sensations 
than on a former occasion: it was all dark, and 
shut up, not a light to be seen; asickening forebo- 
ding of some dreadful event stole over him—he 
gasped with apprehension. Ina few minutes they 
were met by servants with torches, requesting they 
would proceed to the manor-house, the ladies hav- 
ing something important to communicate. 

The scene need not be deseribed. Lord Alta- 
mont’s self-reproach, grief, and rage, amounted 
almostto madness; no voice could soothe him but 
that of his mother, and not even her’s, till on her 
knees she besought him not to endanger by his 
rashness, (for he was tearing the bandages from 
his wound,) the life which she had given, and in 
which her own was involved: the sight recalled 
him to his senses: he submitted with a stern, al- 
most ferocious sadness, to all they required; but 
on one point none could control him: he insisted 
that his sister should leave his presence, and never 
again venture in it. A strong opiate was adminis- 
tered, and his mother watched by him during the 
night, as she had done in the days of his infancy. 

The next morning he rese more composed, but 
in a state of deep dejection and great bodily weak- 
ness. By his order his letters were brought to 
him, and among them was the unfertunately de- 
layed letter of Rosabelle, giving an exact and live- 
ly account of her cousin’s visit; truth, artlessness, 
and innocence breathing in every line, while her 
expressions of fondness to himself, and her eager 
wishes for his return, struck like arrows to his al- 
ready lacerated heart. He kissed the writing, 
while his scalding tears dropped on it, folded, and 
laid it to his bosom. 

Although scarcely able to move, Lord Altamont 
insisted upon being driven to his house; and was 
accompanied by the whole party, excepting Miss 
Altamont. On his arrival, the house-keeper pre- 
sented to him the key of Lady Altamont's dressing- 
room, which apartment had been purposely kept 
in the same state in which she had left it. 

On examination it was found she had taken a 
few changes of her plainest wearing apparel, a 
silk cloak, and the straw cottage-bonnet, in which 
she had been accustomed to walk about in her 


things for packing ; the heart of Fanchette sank! own grounds; the jewels which had belonged to 
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her before her matriage she had likewise taken, | 
together with the money in her ow@ private purse, | 
which it was supposed amounted to between three } 
and four hundred pounds; to these had been ad- | 
ded the miniature portrait of her husband, and the | 
gold chain-attached to it. Lord Altamont vainly | 
looked round for a scrap of writing, or any clue to | 
her intentions. Fanchette was examined, but | 
amid her sobs and tears, and confessions of her | 
own imprudence, nothing was elicited but what is 
already known: her description, however, of the | 
scene between Lady Altamont and her sister-in- 
law, although imperfectly narrated, made a deep 
impression, especially on its being confirmed, and 
more clearly detailed by Mrs, Milicent. William, 
aud the other servants, like wise gave in their testi- 
mony. 

After having collected every information in their 
power, Mr. Cavendish took Lord Altamont aside: 
‘‘ [have no doubt,” he sajd, “that after all, Lady 
Altamont has but gone to her father in Paris, lis- 
tening to her resentment only in the first impulse 
ofthe moment. You, my dear lord, are too iil to 
move—nay, nay, vou need not shake your head, 
and stamp your foot, but listen to what I have to 
propose. I and your servant, William, will set off 
instantly, within the next hour, for Paris ; I have 
no doubt we shall trace her even during our jour- | 
ney. I will write by every post, and depend upon 
it, uo time or trouble shall be spared. Do not 
think of accompanying us—you will only defeat 
your own object.” 

Lord Altamont thanked his kind and zealous 
friend ; and, after a little inward struggle, accept- 
ed his proposal. Instant preparations were made, 
and Mr. Cavendish and William departed. 

As soon as they were gone, the strong mental | 
excitement, which had hitherto upheld Lord Alta- | 
mont, sank at once: fever came on; further medi- | 
cal advice was called in, and for some days he 
lay dangerously ill. His most efficacious medi- 
cine was Mr. Cavendish’s first letter; it was from 
Calais, saying he had clearly traced Lady Alta- 
mont thus far, and that she was without a shadow 
of doubt, a passenger inthe packet they had been | 
on the point of boarding when coming into Dover 
in their fishing-boat. 

Mr. Cavendish, being quite convinced that he 
should find Lady Altamont at her father’s, jour- 
neyed to Paris with all speed, and without making 
much further inquiry on the way. He proceeded 
immediately to the mansion of the Marquis de 
Clairville, and found, to his dismay, that it was 
decked with allthe insignia of mourning. An old 
confidential servant conducted him into a parlor: 
“ Tam surprised, sir,” he said, “ that you are not 
acquainted with the death of the marquis; his fu- 
neral took place yesterday ; hisillness and death 
were very sudden: to be frank with you, sir, my 
poor master deceived himself into the notion that 
he had not grown older during the last forty years ; 
he caught a sudden attack of cold in coming out at 
four o’clock on a very chilly morning from the 
heated ball-rooms of the Duchess de S ; in- 
flammation succeeded, and he was carried off in 
twenty-four hours.” 

‘Tad he been made aware of the death of bis 
nephew ?” inquired Mr. Cavendish. 














isabelle herself! 


‘« No, sir; the news of the duel and its conse 
quences, thank Heaven! did not reach Paris until 
the day of his illness, and of course was concealed 
fromhim. Now, sir, will you give me leave to ask 
you a question ? where is miladi Altamont ?” 

‘¢ Here, is she not?” exclaimed Mr. Cavendish. 

“ She has been here, sir,” was the reply § “ but 
is here no longer,” The old servant shook his 
head: “ Ah, sir! [havea strange tale to tell! I[ 
am not aptto be superstitious—O no sir, we have 
lived too much in the grand monde not to have got 
over all vul.@r prejudices—and yet—but I wii! 
tell you how it happened, sir, and you shall judge 
for yourself. 

«It was about eleven o’clock at night; the mar- 
quis had received extreme unction, had become, 
as we believed, insensible, and every moment we 
expected him to breathe his last; some of his 
friends and ourselves were standing round his bed, 
in great affliction, for he was a kind friend and 
master; and I had just whispered to M. ]’Abbe, 
that it was a pity miladi, his dear daughter, whom 
he had mentioned several times during the day, 
could not be with him at his last hour. Well, sir, 
the words were scarcely out of my mouth, when 
pit-pat came a light foot upon the stairs, (my old 
heart goes pit-pat now to think of it,) the door un- 
closed softly, and who should enter but miladi Ro- 
We were all fixed in astonish- 
ment, while she, or what seemed to be her, hastily 
threw off a cloak and bonnet, and stood all in 
white, her black hair streaming over her shoulders, 
and her cheek as pale as marble. She took no 
notice of any of us, but glided towards the bed, 
and bending over the marquis, and said ina tone 
that thrilled through us all, «My father!” Well, 
sir, would you believe it? the spirit of the old 
man seemed checked in its flight, and stirred with- 
in him at the sound; he moved his head, and 
grappled with his hands, as though he strove to 
reach her; she threw her arms gently round him, 
and kissed his forehead, and laid her cheek to his; 
and a smile passed over his features—and so, he 
died. And when it was clear that he was dead, 
she raised herself up and closed his eyes; then 
she went intoacorner and knelt down to pray: 
she did not weep, no, not a single tear. And we 
arranged the corpse, and perfumed and lighted 
the chamber, and did all that is customary; and 
when we had finished, she turned herself round, 
and made a sign that we shouldall leave the room; 
and somehow no one thought of disobeying her, or 
asking her a question, but we went away, and she 
remained alone with her dead father. 

“The nexttidrning, an hour after daybreak, 
myself and some others ventured to proceed to the 
chamber. We knocked, and hearing no reply, 
unclosed the door. The shrouded form of the de- 
parted lay as we had left it; the grey light of the 
morning had crept in, and the tapers were dying 
in their sockets; Ishuddered as [looked round for 
the mysterious daughter: I do not know why, I 
alinost dreaded to see her seated at the bed’s 
head. She was our master’s daughter, cer- 
tainly, whom we had attended and loved since in- 
fancy, and yet so very unlike her! our terror was 
increased by astonishment, for whatever she might 
be, whether body or spirit, she was no longer there ! 
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she had disappeared, and from that moment we 
have never seen or heard of her.” 

«Lady Altamont,” observed Mr. Cavendish, 
with as much composure as he could assume, 
‘‘ must have been well acquainted with the various 
egresses from her father’s house, and in that night 
of melancholy confusion, it is probable the usual 
cautions were not exactly observed. Her objects 
appear to be evasion and concealment; she of 
course would take advantage of all circumstances 
likely to ensure them.” 

“ Ah, sir!” said the old servant, shaking his 
head: “I beg your pardon—I mean no offence— 
but that English husband and his English family 
have killed our poor young lady, and her foreign 
grave could not hold her while her father’s spirit 
passed—they have gone together !” 

These particulars were all forwarded to Lord 
Altamont, and the effect they produced on him may 
be imagined. Mr. Cavendish sent William to 
Provence, and he himself continued his inquiries 
in Paris and other parts: both of them without 
success, and, at the expiration of three months, 
they returned to England. 

They found Lord Altamont and his mother at 
one of the watering-places, his health considera- 
bly recruited, but with a stern and settled dejection 
of spirits, that nothing appeared for a moment to 
alleviate. 

By his orders, acting in the name of Lady Alta- 
mont, the establishment at Paris was broken up, 
and the servants well provided for. Every atten- 
tion was paid to the estate in Provence, whither 
Fanchette was sent, to repent her share in the 
mischief, and to declaim against the brutality of 
English husbands. 

As Lord Altamont persevered in refusing to see 
his sister, and as her situation had become in 
many respects unpleasant, she accepted an old 
offer of marriage, which she had hitherto slighted, 
in the hope of meeting with something better; and 
accompanied her husband, a middle-aged country 
gentleman, to his seat in the north. 

In the course of the ensuing winter Lord Alta- 
mont attended his duties in Parliament; and to all 
that required his care, whether public or private 
business, he sedulously devoted himself, but to 
society he was inaccessible, and in the midst of a 
luxurious metropolis he led the life of a hermit. 

Earlv in the spring, after having accompanied 
his mother on her return to Moorlands, he set off 
for the Continent and carefully explored the north- 
ern and middle provinces of France, visiting every 
convent, and not suffering the poorest village to 
pass without the strictest examination, but all in 
vain. 

He returned to London in the winter, and pass- 
ed it precisely as he had done the former one ; then 
set out again the ensuing spring, and pursued his 
search in the Netherlands and along both banks of 
the Rhine with the like ill success. 

The third summer he decided on exploring the 
southern provinces of France and Switzerland. 

He arrived in Provence. How withering, how 
desolating were the feelings with which the 
well-remembered approach to the chateau de 
Clairville oppressed him! The season was the 

same as that when, four years since, he had first 











beheld its towers brightening in the beams of noon 
and the blue sea glancing beyond them. He dis- 
mounted at the same spot, and walked through the 
same flowery lane in which he had first met his 
Rosabelle ; he recognized the very aperture in 
the hedge through which, all glowing in youth, in 
health, and beauty, she had rushed in her pursuit 
of the butterfly. Memory brought the whole scene 
so close that he gazed around as though pos- 
sessed with the wild hope that she would sudden- 
ly start to sight; he repeated her name aloud, 
and the lone echo mournfully returned it. Alas ! 
the field-flowers bloomed and the wild roses clus- 
tered, the air was filled with the songs of birds 
and perfumed with the scent of violets :—all these 
were here, but where was Rosabelle ? 

In spite of all the good he had done the tenantry, 
he was received but coldly. Fanchette pretended 
to be ill, and it was altogether so far from agreea- 
ble, that with difficulty he prevailed upon himself 
to remain acouple of days in order to settle some 
matters of business, and to give suchdirections as 
circumstances required. 

He pursued his journey slowly and with un- 
wearied watchfulness through Provence, Dau- 
phiny, and Savoy, and arrived in the Catholic can- 
ton of the Valais. 

His melancholy visit at Clairville and the gloo- 
my hopelessness that began to settle on his mind 
contributed to produce a morbid state of feverish 
anxiety, which his sole and faithful attendant, 
William, beheld with alarm. They had arrived 
at a beautiful and secluded vale in the Valais, en- 
vironed by lofty mountains, watered by a clear 
broad stream, and rich in pasture and vegetation. 

There was no regular village, but the farm- 
houses and cottages were scattered here and there, 
surrounded by their pretty gardens and backed by 
orchards laden with fruit. For twenty miles 
round, the fruit, vegetables, flowers, eggs, poultry, 
and milk of this happy valley bore higher prices 
than from any other part; the inhabitants were 
clean and comfortable, industrious and contented. 
In glancing over it from the eminence round which 
wound the principal road, three buildings more 
striking than the rest immediately met the eye: 
one was the parish church with its light spire 
springing up from among the thick and beautiful 
foliage that surrounded it together with the neat 
residence of the pastor. The second was the Inn, 
situated in the centre of the valley, and reckoned 
the best house of accommodation in the Valais ; it 
was a large irregular building, with its stables, 
out-houses, courts, poultry-yard, kitchen-garden, 
etc. ; in the front it had a spacious green lawn slo- 
ping to the river, furnished with benches and rude 
tables under spreading trees: this was the favorite 
afternoon retreat of the great men of the valley; 
here they smoked a pipe, enjoyed their cup of wine 
or ale, and talked over their own affairs and those 
of other people. This lawn, too, was the occa- 
sional holiday resort of their wives and daughters, 
and had witnessed many a merry dance and many 
a rustic game. The third building was a long 
low range on a wooded eminence ; its neat white 
walls and green lattices peeped through the trellis- 
work festooned with flowers and the curling vine; 
it apparently stood in the centre of a highly-culti 
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vated garden, here and there shaded by magnifi-|; It is to be observed, that such a circumstance in 
eenttrees. On inquiring from a peasant he met | itself did not create the same surprise at that peri- 
on the road, Lord Altamont was informed that it, od that it would now. Vows of a similar nature 
was the residence of the Charity Sisters of this | were then frequent, and in the course of his pur- 
district. ’ , suit Lord Altamont had been occasionally arrested 

« Well, my lord,” said Wiliam, “ [cannot help | by mysteries of this sort. 
thinking that this is a beautiful place, and yoninn| “ Is it known who she is?” 
looks for all the world like a country inn in Eng-| tamont. 
land. I should be very glad indeed if yourlord-| ‘ No, milord, not at all; people do say this, and 
ship would rest a few days here and recover a/ that, and the other, but there is no knowing any 
little from your fatigue. Indeed, my dear master, | thing for a certainty, except that she is more like 
you look as though you wanted repose.” | an angel than a woman, and has dene more good 

«“ You have forestalled me, William,” replied | hereabouts than any one else ever did, be they 
his lordship ; “the same idea struck me the mo- | who they may, lady or nun, priest or layman.” 
ment I beheld this secluded and romantic valley.”| ‘Then she must have money ?” 

They arrived at the Inn, and were received by | ‘ She had some left her three years since ; about 
the landlady, a shrewd bustling woman, who, in| that time too she had a terrible illness, and we 
answer to Lord Altamont’s inquiry whether he thought we should have lost ber; but the saints be 
could have accommodation for a few days, show-| praised! she came amongst us again, looking 
ed him into the best parlor, freshly washed and | smaller and thinner, with her voice much weaken- 
sanded, with a dark polished round table in the} ed, but, if possible, more kind and more useful 


continued Lord Al- 


middle, the spacious hearth filled up with green 


boughs anda large bonquet of beautiful fowers, | 


white dimity curtains, a bird-eage at each of the 
two windows, and a portraiteof William Tell 
worked in worsted ; adjoining was an exceeding- 
ly neat and comfortable little bed-room. Lord Al- 
tamont was quite satisfied, and William was de- 
lighted: he took care, while the evening repast 
was preparing, to impress on the landlady that 
his master was a great milord Anglais travelling 
incog. and as rich as milords Anglais usually are 
or ought to be. The news was carried to the 
lawn, and from thence was caught up and re- 
echoed from one end of the valley tothe other. 
Lord Altamont, contrary to his expectation, spent 
a restless night, and rose late and unrefreshed. 
His breakfast was laid on the aforesaid round ta- 
ble in the sitting-room, and if any thing coul 
have tempted him, its homely cleanliness, its fresh 
eggs and butter, fine preserves, rich eream, and 


well-made coffee, would certainly have done so. | 
He was attended by an intelligent and pretty girl | 


about ten years old. 

‘¢ Whose child are you?” asked his lordship. 

“ The landlady’s, sir,” she replied, and dropped 
a curtsey. 

“ And what is your name ?” 

‘* Annette.” 

‘* Have you learnt to read and write, Annette ?”’ 

« Yes, sir, Sister Louise teaches me, and a great 
many more little girls.” 

«“ And who is Sister Louise ?” 

“ Dear me, sir, have you never heard of Sister 


Louise—the charity sister, that does such a deal of | 


good—the lady in the mask ?” 


“The lady in the mask !” repeated Lord Alta- 


than ever.” 

‘“‘ About three years since ?” repeated his lord 
ship; ‘“ then how long has she been with you alte 
gether ?”’ 

« Ten years, milord, this midsummer: she was 

| with me when my little Annette was born.” 
| “Ten years!” exclaimed Lord Altamont, with 
|his accustomed sigh of bitter disappointment, 
| when, as in this instance, a hope had been started 
| only to be destreyed. 
| After breakfast, he ordered his horse and rode 
}out alone; the weather was cool, but he felt hot 
‘and thirsty, and stopping at a cottage, asked for 
| water: an old blind womap sat in the Jittle front 
garden ; she desired her grandson, who was work- 
ling in it,to fetch some water for the stranger. 
| While be was gone, a girlcame up the road, and 
‘entering the little garden, took from her arm a 
pretty basket filled with fruit and flowers. 


? 


“« My good dame, here is a present for you.’ 
“T heard you coming,” replied the old woman, 
'who possessed the usually quick senses of the 
‘blind, “and I smelt the fruit and flowers before 
you were in atthe gate, and,” she continued as 
| she past her hand over them, “I know whom they 
‘come from too.” 
“ From Sister Louise,” said the messenger 
“From Saint Louise rather,” solemnly replied 
the old woman, as she turned upwards her sight- 
less eyes; “there are none here worthy to call 
| her sister: may the blessing of the blind and af- 
flicted rest on her head as the dew from heaven!” 
‘“‘ This Lonise,”” exclaimed Lord Altamont, as 
_he pursued his ride, “ this masked charity sister 
| haunts me.” 


| 
| 








mont, whose attention was immediately roused.| Aftera dinner, as neatly served as excellent in 
At that moment the landlady entered, hoping that its kind, and as little partaken of as his breakfast, 
milord approved of Lis breakfast, and at the same} Lord Altamont, resolving not to give way to the 
time telling Annette to tie on her bonnet and | feverish langor that oppressed him, took a favorite 
trudge off with her books, or she would be too author and strolled down to the river-side, careful- 
late for Sister Louise. ly avoiding the lawn, which, on this afternoon, was 

Pray, ma’am,” said Lord Altamont, “why does unusually well tenanted. He had established 
your little daughter call Sister Louise, the lady in| himself atthe foot of a tree, and was striving to fix 
the mask ?”’ | his wandering thoughts, when he felt himself gen- 

‘« Because, sir, she is under a vow always to| tly pulled by the sleeve, and on looking round, 
wear a mask ?” ' found little Annette. 


— 
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“If you would like to see Sister Louise,” she 
whispered, ‘“‘ you can do so now ; she is ata cot- 
‘age behind here, with a poor old man who is very, 
very ill.” 

Lord Altamont rose, and taking the hand of his 
young conductress, accompanied her to the door of 
a hut, which was open: an aged man, apparently 
near his end, lay upon a poor but clean bed: a 
young woman, probably his daughter, was kneel- 
ing at the foot with her head buried in the bed- 
clothes ; by the side of the sufferer, with her back 
towards the doer, knelt Sister Louise: she was 


|The doctor, after having prescribed, ordered a 

| charity sister to be sent for; an order he never 

| gave except when he thought a case so serious as 

to require great care and good nursing. 

| - Let them send the lady in the mask,” said the 
patient. 

‘« She wiil attend in her turn,’ 
the doctor. 

On awaking towards the afternoon froma fever- 
|ish doze, stilllaboring under a slight degree of de- 
|lirium, Lord Altamont inquired whether the chari- 
ty sister had come. 


* gravely replied 
j 
| 
! 


arrayed in the black camblet dress of her order,| ‘ She is by your bed-side, my lord,” whispered 
with a collar of plain, fine, white linen; her head- | William. 

dress was of the same material in very lightfolds,| He instantly drew aside the bed-curtain and be- 
but made high and square. She was praying ;/|held a meagre elderly lady, with a sedate and 
her voice was gentle and sweet, but the tones rather vinegar aspects 

somewhat muffled in consequence of her mask;| ‘ O! you are not the lady in the mask ?” 

her figure was very siight and youthful; aud, as| “ That you may easily perceive—pray be com- 
she knelt, a foot and ankle of exquisite beauty | posed, sir.” 

were revealed. Annette,in her simplicity, wish-; ‘“ But why did they not send Sister Louise ?” 
ed Lord Altamont to enter and joininthe prayers;| “She will come in her turn.” 

this he declined, but remained for a few minutes,| ‘ And when is her turn ?” 

almost involuntarily, gazing on the scene before| ‘“ Next to mine.” 

him, Once Sister Louise slightly moved her head “ That iscomfort; when do you go?” 

towards the weeping girl at the foot of the bed,| «‘ Be composed, sir.” 

and Lord Altamont caught a side and momentary! She rose, and pouring out a glass of lemonade, 
glance at her mask. Becoming sensible, how- presented it tohim: he drank it eagerly, and, fora 
ever, that his presence might be attributed toim-| time, the recollection of Sister Louise seemed 





pertinent curiosity, he retreated to his seat accom- 
panied by Annette. 


“IT will go back again,” said Annette, “and | 


when she comes out of the hut I will bring her to 
talk with you ;” and without waiting a reply, away 
she ran. 

In about twenty minutes she returned with a 
look of disappointment. 


« Tfear, Annette, you have failed,’ said Lord Al- 


tamont: ‘‘ you cannot prevail on Sister Louise to 
come and talk with a stranger, at which I am not 
at all surprised.” 

“J thought she would have come,” said Annette, 
“ for she knows who you are; I copied your name 
from the card on your portmanteau, and took it to 
her this morning.” 


« And what did she say just now when you ask- 


ed her to come ?” 


1 “ay , | 
“ She said,” replied Annette, after a pause and | 
speaking very slowly, as trying to recollect the | 


exact words, ‘‘ she said, that the great, and the 
rich, and the happy, had nothing in common with 


Sister Louise; that if vou were in sickness, pover- | 


ty, or misery, you might send for her, and then she 
would not fail you.” 

That night Lord Altamont went early to bed, 
and inthe hope of producing composure and sleep, 
tovk a small quantity of laudanum; this proved 
injurious, his fever increased, and a sort of light- 
headed doze came on, in which he fancied the 
apertures of his bed-curtains were filled with masks 
of all shapes, colors, and sizes; some with im- 


weakened. 


It was midnight; a pale lamp burned in his 

|chamber; there was a whispering and rustling by 

his bed-side, a retreating footstep, then all again 
was still. 

| “William,” said Lord Altamont faintly, “ give 

| me water !” 

William had gone to rest; but the curtain was 

| gently withdrawn, and acup of cooling beverage 

| was presented: he seized the hand that held it, 

|and looked up; a muffled form and black mask 
met his view. 

| « You have kept your word,” he exclaimed so- 

_lemnly: “fam in sickness and in sorrow, and you 

| have not failed me.” 

The charity sister made no answer, but gave 
him the cup and smoothed his pillow. 

‘* You will not leave me ?” 

She shook her head and whispered, ‘‘ Not to- 
| night.” 

«“ Nor to-morrow either!” he wildly replied. 
“Give me your hand, and then [shall be sure of 
you; you shall not run away and leave me as she 
did! Did you never see her? O yes, you saw 
her in her winding-sheet by her father’s corpse. 
Here, take back your hand—I thought it had been 
her’s, itis so smooth and small—take it away, for 
L have sworn never to touch the hand of woman 
/more !—You are weeping, are you? I hear you 
‘sob—ha! ha! itis very well you wear a mask to 
hide your crocedile tears. Woman can weep and 


mense long noses nearly touching his own, some | weep—they can sniile tee, and stab while they 

with that feature broad and turned up, with wide | smile. I dare say, you and your cousin murdered 

grinning mouths; others had tongues, and lolled | your husband.” 

them at him, and others with large glassy eyes| ‘‘ Horrible !” ejaculated the sister. His mutter- 

pursued his wherever they turned. _ings gradually became unintelligible, and still un- 
The next morning he was unable to rise, and | der the influence of a powerful narcetic, he again 

medical assistance was immediately procured. | sank to sleep, 
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About seven in the morning the patient awoke ;) of enjoyment; in which even the freshness of the 
William was moving gently about the room, and} breeze, and the fragrance of a flower, unlock a 
there was avery audible and unusual sound at the} secret source, not of pleasure only, but of happi- 


bed-side | ness. 
“ William, for Heaven’s sake, tell me what; One day Louise was working very industriously 
noise this is close to me here.” at her embroidery frame near the window of the 


“It is the charity sister, my lord, snoring,” re-) little sitting-room. Lord Altamont, reclined ona 
plied William, at the same time shaking her with-| couch, was idly sketching some patterns for her 
out much ceremony. ‘“ Awake, mistress,if you| work; gradually he dropped the pencil, and his 
please ; you disturb my lord.” eyes and thoughts became unconciously rivetted 

A fat, healthy, good-humored looking woman| on the object before him. Her mask was a domi- 
awoke en sursaut: “* Only think of my sleeping at} no, not covering the mouth and lower part of the 
my post!” she said, drawing back the bed-cur-| face, but over these fell a broad, full frill of black 
tain, and presenting her ‘‘ shining morning face” to| lace ; the beautiful but fragile form, the thin white 
Lord Altamont; “ what would Sister Leuise say | hand, the extreme fairness of the throat, the exqui- 
tome! How do you feel yourself, sir, this morn-} site loveliness of the mouth and teeth, which could 
ing ?” only be deeply shaded not entirely concealed by 

** Was ita dream ?”’ exclaimed Lord Altamont : | the dark folds of lace, by turns attracted his silent 
‘Has she not then been here—that lady in the| admiration. The contour of the lower part of the 
inask ?” face wanted roundness, and she was evidently 

‘« No dream at all,” replied Sister Marie, “I re-| very pale; her head-dress entirely concealed her 
lieved her about an hour since ; and, for your com-} hair, and all that could be observed of her eyes 
fort, I can tell you, she has gone to ask our supe-\ was, that they were large and dark, but not bright. 
rior leave to nurse you altogether: sucha request} ‘* Whatstrange fatality,” thought Lord Altamont, 
is against the rules, but Sister Louise can do what| « could have brought this young creature (for in 
she pleases with our lady.” spite of her ten years’ residence here she is cer- 

About mid-day the masked sister returned to take | tainly very young) into this singular and doubtful 
up her station at the Iun. She found her patient | situation?” Several ideas crossed his mind, all 
better, free from delirium, the fever abated, and | of which he rejected. He was startled from his 
very thankful for the exertion she had made in his | reverie by her suddenly raising her head, and 
favor. | saying, 

“Tf,” said he, “ you will pass an occasional hour | “In another fortnight, my lord, you will be quite 
with me during the day, it is all I ask.” off our sick-list, and well enough to pursue your 

She bowed her head in token of acquiescence ; | journey.” 
but as Lord Altamont was in a state of extreme “ So,” he replied, “ the momentI am well I am 
weakness, she prohibited all further conversation. | to dispatched about my business ?” 

Sister Louise, therefore, spent several hours each “T do not know,” said Louise, smiling, ‘“ whe- 
day with her patient, watchful, zealous, and stu-; ther your journey be on business or pleasure ; but 
dying his comfort in all things, but never officious | neither, I should thing, would be forwarded by a 
or intrusive ; she had the air of a person who was | longer residence in our valley : you have found 
simply performing her duty, but performing itin| health here, and that is as much as in reason you 
the true spirit of charity, gently, easily, and kind-| can expect.” 
ly. “ Ah, Louise!” Lord Altamont replied, “ you 
‘* How shall fl everrepay you?” Lord Altamont} know not that the world and I have shaken hands 
would exclaim inthe warinth of his gratitude. and parted: weare nothing toeachother. In my 

“ By getting well,’”’ she would reply, “ and by | own country I have still some duties left, both pub- 
never failing to remember, that what | do for you, | lic and private, and except when these duties call 
[ would do for the poorest, the meanest, the most | me there, there is no spot I would rather retreat to 
ignorant, and the most thankless of my fellow-crea- | than this.” 
tures.” | Louise sat in silence and apparently in thought 

Sometimes Louise would bring her painting or | fora few minutes, then said timidly, 
embroidery into the sick chamber and converse; “ My lord, you have often been pleased to ex- 
with her patient while so employed ; at others she | press yourself warmly for the few services which, 
would read to him. Every day Lord Altamont} in the course of my calling, I have been enabled 
became more and more interested in his inysterious to render you, and have often asked me if it were 
nurse—smile not, gentle reader! love had appa-!| not possible to make me some return; and now, I 
rently nothing to do in the affair on either side : | have a favor to ask.” 
perhaps you are one of those who cannot believe} ‘ Name it, Louise !” cried Lord Altamont, ea- 
that pure friendship can exist between persons of | gerly. 














a different sex—I only reply, thatif you find itim-| ‘And yet,” she continued, “I fear you will 
possible to believe in such friendship you are | think my request both singular and impertinent.” 


clearly not worthy to enjoy it. | “ Fearno such thing, my kind and gentle nurse, 
Lord Altamont was convalescent, and was able but name itat once.” 

to be removed in his easy chair from his bed-room| Louise paused, as if to gather courage; at length 

to his sitting-room. He was just entering into| she said :—* During the first night of your illness, 

that delicious state which succeeds illness ; in| my lord, you were ina state of slight delirium, 

which every sense, relieved from unnatural op-| and allowed certain expressions to escape, which 

pression, becomes imbued with an unusual power) I cannot suppose were merely the effects of your 
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wandering imagination. Your deep melancholy ; | ing sifted the truth by every means in your power, 
your desire for seclusion, and even what you have | before throwing a stain upon the reputation of 
just now said, produce in me a strange anxiety to | your wife, and attempting the life of a fellow-crea- 
learn the nature of the grief that oppresses you.’’|ture. This precaution you certainly did not ob- 
As Lord Altamont made no reply, she continued : | serve to its full extent, for to that wife herself you 
‘“ [do not attempt tojustify my motives for making | ought to have appealed ; a few minutes of perso- 
this request ; indeed, I should find it difficult to ex- | nal explanation with her, would probably, have 
plain them : woman’s curiosity, a friendly interest | prevented all this fatal mischief.” 

towards yourself, and a sympathy which, unhap-| ‘‘ But in what,” asked his lordship impatiently, 
py as has been my own destiny, I naturally feel | ‘do you think Lady Altamont was to blame ?” 


towards the unhappy.” | «The whole of her conduct was imprudent,” re- 

‘Say no more, Louise; your request, from what-| plied Louise ; “ it was her duty generally to have 
ever motives arising, shall be granted. I cannot studied and conformed to the manners of the peo- 
but feel gratified at the interest it implies; give me | ple among whom she was tolive ; it was her duty 
till to-morrow, and I will tell you al—fear no half-| particularly to have avoided all intimate inter- 
confidence.” course with a man who had once presumed to ad- 

“hank you, my dear lord,” said Louise warm-! dress her in the language of forbidden passion. I 
ly; “and now we will talk of something else.” —_| agree with you in attributing her very faults to the 

The morrow came: Lord Altamont could not) purity of her mind and the goodness of her heart, 
help feeling some surprise at the request of Louise, | yet still those faults existed ; and I should speak 
and some pain in granting it; but his resolution | mere accurately were I to trace them, less to the 
was taken. ‘ She is a singular being,” he observ-| excess of her virtues, than to the deficiency of one 
ed; ‘who knows but she may find, or, perhaps, | jn particular, without which, as in this instance, 
has already found, some clue to the object of my | good itself is in danger of degenerating into evil : 
search.” |the self-watching and all-regulating principle, 

When, therefore, Louise was seated, as usual, | (prudence, discretion, call itas you will,) was ab- 
at her work, and had, by a gesture, ventured to re- | sent—and how frequently is it absent from the 
mind him of his promise, he began at once his me-| most noble and highly gifted minds ! its presence 
lancholy tale without hesitation or preface. |might, perhaps, render those minds too elevated 


[n the course of it he condemned noone but him- | and powerful. In this, therefore, as in all dispen- 
self; he was full of generosity and delicacy to- | sations, Providence is wise and just. 


wards the erring and ill-fated Beauvilliers; he)  .. py )ame Lady Altamont again, in not waiting 
passed slightly over the conduct of his sister ; and | ‘ 


Rosabelle herself he represented as only being too ] YOU Fetes Sia Oe ne eee 


~ eg a a < | your own lips the motives that urged you to a step 
perfect to live ina misjudging and sinning worl 


. | Aysrgeg 4 ; . 
> . so rash and decisive.” Louise paused,‘ and as 
‘+ Had her mind,” he exclaimed, “‘ been less pure P 4 


; eaten ld | b ded we | Lord Altamont made no answer, she resumed: 
2 would hav en mor rded. We . 
a ’ orpetacnt es whe, |“ But what can have become of her? Did you 


were all incapable of appreciating the high tone | not say she took your portrait 2” 

of her moral worth; Beauvilliers himself under-{  ,, Yes,” replied Lord Altamont 

stood it best; for he dared not use against herthe|  ,, Save you no likeness of her ?” 

opportunity her confiding simplicity had affurded | “« No,I wish I had—it would have been at least 


9 
him. ; . | a consolation; it might even have been useful in 
Louise never once interrupted Lord Altamont ; 


; ; - . tracing her; but I never could prevail upon her to 
she listened with the most profound attention. He S r P I 


._ \ sit for her portrait.” 

only could now and then perceive the color rise | ; 

and suffuse even the marble whiteness of her| Louise appeared thoughtful for some time, then 
throat ; and once or twice he thought a tear forced | said :.“ You know, my lord, that 1 draw and paint 
its way. As he approached the conclusion he be- | ® little; you have only seen me practising on flow- 
came exhausted, and his agony, when describing | TS but I consider myself a greater adept in heads 
the loss of hisinjured Rosabelle, and his long and | and figures: you have described Lady Altamont 
now almost hopeless search, was evidently too | °° accurately, and her image is so strongly im- 


} ° ° . . . 
much, and Louise became alarmed. When he had | pressed on my imagination, that] think, with your 





finished, he expressed a wish of being conveyed 
back to his room, and refused to see any one dur- 
ing the remainder of that day. 

On the the following day he was more compos- 
ed: Louise did not herself venture to renew the | 
subject, but Lord Altamont was impatient to do so; 
and seemed to feel a mournful gratification in | 
opening his heart upon it, and in drawing forth the | 
soothing observations of his friend, her hopes, and | 
her schemes. 


“My lord,” said Louise, after listening toa fit |deacribed the costume en paysanne, in which he 


of self-condemnation, “you are too severe upon 
yourown conduct. Allaround you were in some 
degree to blame, noteven excepting, (I know lam 
speaking high treason,) not even excepting Lady 
Altamont herself. Your great error Jay in not hav- 


‘assistance and correction, I might be enabled to 


produce a sketch sufficiently resembling to be in- 
teresting to you, and perhaps, as you have hinted, 
to be useful in tracing her.” 


Lord Altamont instantly seized on the idea, and 
to work they immediately went, He soon perceiv- 
ed that Louise was more of an artist than he ima- 
gined ; he could not, however, help smiling at her 
first rough sketch, whick was almost a caricature ; 
but by degrees an exact outline was gained. He 


had first seen Rosabelle at Clairville, and the ex- 
pression was to suit that dress and that moment. 

« Let me gaze upon her as she was before I 
came as a blight upon her bappiness and beauty ! 
O, Rosabelle ! whatart thou now? I should fear 
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to look on thee—a wan and withered flower, if not ; attentions shown him: he ventured to hope that 
already trampled to the grave !” | Sister Louise would join them at their repast, and 
“ Now,” said Louise, laying down her pencil, | Annette was dispatched to invite her. ‘The little 
“‘] think my idea is complete ; if I find it gets con- | meswengor returned to beg Lord Altamont would 
fused, I will again apply to you; but if not, you | proceed to the studio, and that Sister Louise would 
shall not see the portrait until it is finished, which | secbmpeny him back to the parlor. He immedi- 
i will take care it shall be by the time you are | ately understood that he was summoned to receive 
ready to depart.” the portrait; he apologized to the assembled Sis- 
On the following day Lord Altamont was able to | ters for detaining them for a few minutes, and 
go out alittle an horseback, and his restoration to | taking Annette’s hand, left the parlor; but, as he 
health soon became rapid and decisive ; with | did so, he could not avoid observing on every face 
health came hope once more, and though it seem- | a suppressed smile, ‘These good ladies,” thought 
ed to have little or no foundation, it still clung | he, as he proceeded, “ fancy, I suppose, that Lou- 
round his heart more tenaciously than ever. He | ise and I are in love.” Annette pressed the hand 
spent the greater part of the day in out-of-door ex- | she held in both her’s, looked up in his face, and 
ercise, exploring the romantic scenery in every | laughed, and jumped about in irrepressible glee. 
direction ; and the visits of Lovise became confin-| “And pray what amuses you, Annette, may J 
ed to an hour in the evening, usually accompani- | ask ?” 
ed by Annette. She had returned to her accus-! “QO, you will see,” replied the delighted child. 
tomed routine of duties, and her unoccupied time They reached a door at the end of a gallery, 
was devoted to the portrait. ‘which Annette opened with one hand, while she 
A fortnight passed away, and the day was at|held Lord Altamont tightly with the other, as if 
length fixed for Lord Altamont’s departure. He | she feared he would escape, and led him into the 
obtained leave to pay a visit at the Charity Sisters |room. It was rather higher than the rest of the 
on the morning before. It was there he was to apartments, a moderate-sized square room, lighted 
receive the portrait, and there to take leave, for | only from the top, and had been formerly used as 
the prese *t, of the interesting and mysterious Lou-| a penitentiary. Its walls were white-washed, and 
ise. He had determined, in this last interview, to | decorated with a few paintings on devotional sub- 
intreat for a return of the confidence he had pla- | jects from the hands of the first masters ; some 
ced in her, and to penetrate, if possible, the secret | busts and unfinished drawings, all tl:e implements 
of the mask ; not (at least sohe assured himself) | of drawing, and a few books, were carelessly 
to gratify an idle curiosity, but to put it in his pow- | scattered about ; towards the upper end a white 
er to render her such Jasting and essential servi- muslin curtain was suspended in thick folds. Lord 


ces as her situation might admit of. Altamont looked round for Louise, but she was 
The morning arrived. William was appointed | not in the room. 
to distribute among the poorer cottagers very sub-| ‘‘ Now,” said Annette, “do you see this little 


stantial marks of his lordship’s bounty. Of the | circle of white chalk? You are to stand here, ex- 
rector and physician of the parish, both excellent actly here, because it will give you the picture in 
men, who had shown him every attention, he took | the best light.” 

personal leave, assuring them that he should soon| “ But where ts the picture?” 

again visit their valley: he then proceeded tothe) “Ah!” said Annette, “ that is the secret I have 
residence of the Charity Sisters. Here he had | kept so well all the way from the parlor here. In- 
never yet been, and was much struck by the quiet- | stead of a little bit of a picture as large as my 
ness, neatness, and rural beauty, that were con-| hand, which you expected, Sister Louise has 
spicuous tn the dwelling of this useful association. | painted for you a large, large picture in a beauti- 
He was received at the gate by Sister Marie and | ful frame, and it is behind that curtain; but, she 
Annette, and at the entrance door by the superior | says, you must not move from this spot, and the 
and several attendant sisters. They told him that | curtain will be undrawn presently.” 

Louise was in her studio, employed at the last fi-| ‘1 will do whatever Louise desires,” replied 
nishing touches of a painting which she had pro-, Lord Altamont, in a tone of disappointment, for 
inised him, and that she had begged them to amuse | he doubted the capacity of Louise to paint a good 
his lordship for half an hour, by showing him| picture on a large scale; and even admitting her 
through their residence and its little domain. | capacity, time had been wanting for such a work, 
Lord Altamont accordingly accompanied the Sis- | as well as a sufficiently accurate knowledge of 
ters through their luxuriant garden and orchard, her subject. “A miniature sketch, such as | 
dairy, poultry yard, etc.: all was shown with ex-|could have worn in my bosom, would have been 
cusable pride, for all was in perfect order and invaluable; but a full-length portrait, painted in a 
gool taste. The interior arrangements of the | fortnight, of a person she knows only by descrip- 
dwelling equally excited his interest: the chapel, | tion!” Lord Altamont shook his head and sighed. 
(on whose altar his lordship took care to place a| While these thoughts were passing in his mind, 
donation of considerable value,) the refectory, the Annette had glided from the room; the muslin 
small but neat and separate dormitories, and the | curtain began to wave ; his lordship was all atten- 
apartments for invalids. The party having finish- | tion—it drew up. 

ed their circuit, assembled in the parlor, where a| Lord Altamont remained rooted within the little 
tempting collation was spread, mingled with the | magic circle where Annette had placed him. The 
finest fruits, and decorated with the most beautiful | rising curtain did indeed display, set in a magnifi- 
flowers of the season. Lord Altamont expressed | cent frame surmounted by a baronial coronet, a 
himself, as he really felt, most grateful for the kind! full-length portrait of his lost Rosabelle! The 
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resemblance was perfect, that is to say, it was, ful nurse—my gentle friend! And yet it cannot 
such asshe might have now appeared ; the idea of | be—Louise has been ten years in this valley !” 
her present melancholy state had, perhaps, perva-|_ She could scarcely get him to listen while stri- 
ded too strongly the mind of the artist; she had | ving to explain that she had arrived at this seclu. 
represented Rosabelle as somewhat thin and pale ; | ded spot, a disguised wanderer, just at the close of 
the smile, and the expression of the eyes, ‘“ riding | the virtuous and useful life of the real Sister Lou- 
on the balls of his,” were true to the life, but both | ise, who, in atonement for an early error, had con- 
were deeply tinged with melancholy ; she looked | demned herself to the penance of a mask, conceal- 
like one of Gessner’s pensive shepherdesses: her | ing for ever a beauty which had once proved her 
dark hair, parted from the forehead, fellin luxuri-| bane. Rosabelle divulged her name, and related 
ant curls over her neck and shoulders; a broad | her story to the superior, earnestly beseeching 
straw hat, tied with blue ribbons, was placed very | her permission to assume the disguise of the de- 
back on the head, having the appearance of almost | parted sister; it was granted. The real Louise 
falling off; her black painted boddice was laced | was privately buried, Rosabelle took her place, 
with crimson, over a white chemisette, with its|and so well did she fill it, that the inhabitants of 
short wide sleeves and light frilling shading the | the valley firmly believed her to be the same, at- 
bosom; the full blue skirt curtailed just enough to | tributing to her recent severe illness whatever al- 
display the snowy stocking and little black shoe, | teration they found in her voice and appearance. 
completed the dress. The back-ground of the| Merrily did the bells of the valley ring that 
picture was a draped crimson curtain; Rosabelle | day! young and old, rich and poor, dressed in their 
was represented as seated, and before her a small | holiday suits, assembled to congratulate the happy 
table, supporting a vase of Mowers; one arm leant} pair on their second wedding day. Reports in 
on this table, the hand holding a miniature, attach-| every variety of shape were floating about; but, 
ed to a gold chain which hung round her neck. | on one point, all were clear, that their beloved 
The execution of the painting produced the im-| Sister Louise was happily re-united to a long ab- 
pression of nature itself, and, therefore, must have | sent husband ; their curiosity to see her unmasked, 
been the perfection of art. and their astonishment at her youth and beauty 


| were very amusing. When, at last, Lord and La- 


For full five minutes Lord Altamont stood breath- | ae Ae ‘ed by tl . 
less and immoveable ; his eye wandered over the |“) er pra bf i aad pad 
picture with eager delight, and a sort of incredu- | several of the sisterhood, had arrived at the Inn, 


. >] 1 a 
lous astonishment: at length it settled on the | they found their apartments decorated. The hos 


chain which appeared to suspend the miniature ; wm 268 _ peice. 3 nee week 
he suddenly recollected that he had never descri- | ‘© 8004 pastor said grace, and, at the same tine, 


bed this chain to Louise; it was of rare and singu- | 2 hee = ri re = ae pep thus il 
lar workmanship, yet there it was exactly imita- | t — yf Cee we ees - ter. Int thts: gm, 
ted. He trembled—he grew pale—he moved from | the villagers assembled on the lawn, and never did 
his position; the perspective of the picture ap-| @ scone de enim Br leseie tus (is ' 
peared to deepen extraordinarily; he approached | ee —y — a 9 dispatching 
yet nearer—his heart beat audibly—the blood | - intelligence coils wnember + end the following 
rushed back to his brow—his eyes dilated—he Seman. he and his Rosabelle, accompanied by 
gasped for breath—a moment's pause—a wild ex-| little Annette, of ote fortunes they took charge, 
clamation—and then one sudden spring, that car- | are from the pon a Metersh as they es 
ried him right through the picture-frame! The | after named it, and which they frequently re-visit- 


little table, with its vase of flowers, was dashed | ed. They took Clairville on their way tome, and 


down in a way that left no doubt of its being a eee ae he Mr meet tg a 
. . | 70 ° ? é 

real and separate substance—and he caught in his | “ a t Moorl ey al 1 vi cone 

arms—what? a piece of painted canvas? no, a enerseraeriber etre nce ype pons. conga 


breathing form, trembling and glowing with life | awaited her'in every ao SUES EOD WAY NY the 
and love! he feels the falling tears upon his | Tecollection of her ill-fated cousin. Her beauty 
cheek—he feels the arms timidly clasping round | *°°” 3s gene oven to'beyend m4 former laste, 
his neck—he feels through every throbbing nerve and if Re SRR OE ES NE Soe re 
the warm and living lips that impress on him the more wise, and therefore ar happy. 

kiss of peace, of forgiveness, of unchanged and un-| Gentles, my tale is said. 

changeable affection! 7 7 7 - P 











. ee To every lovely lady bright, 
That moment—years of misery were repaid mf What can I wish but faithful knight ? 
that single moment! Unable tospeak from excess To every faithful lover true, 


of joy and astonishment, he held her folded to his What can I wish but lady true ? 
* ~ * 





heart, and seemed almost fearful to move lest the * * * 
charm might break, the illusion vanish, and he be To my listeners all, a fair good night, 
left once more desolate and broken-hearted. Not 


, And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light! 
even when his senses became somewhat compos- Marmion. 


ed, could he, without difficulty, comprehend the 
identity of Louise and Rosabelle, till extricating| Just and generous conceptions of the divinity 
herself from him, she hastily threw over her dress | are the soul's true wealth. ‘To spread these, is to 
her black gown and white collar, and donned her | contribute more effectually, than by any other 
coif and mask :—“ It is Louise !” he exclaimed ; | agency to the progress and happiness of the intelli- 
“the wise—the pious—the charitable—my watch- | gent creation. 
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Osmyn and Zara. 
ATURKISH FRAGMENT. 


By Edward Maturin. 
'Tis evening hour; the sun has set, 
But glories burn in his path 
Like Life’s last trace that lingers yet 
On tinted lip ere chill’d by Death. 
His lustre bathes the western sky 
In richest hues .f burnish’d gold; 
And Ether’s lofiy canopy 
Shows like a gorgeous banner-fold, 
W hich trophied conquest waves on high. 
Yes, ’tis the stilly hour of Even 
Which wakes the heart’s most silent tone 
To strains that make its sphere an Heav’n— 
And turn to music every word 
The Lover to his maiden sighs, 
Sweet as the lay of the midnight bird 
When she sings her note of Paradise— 
The only sound that wakes the air 
Comes from the lofty minaret, 
To summon to the ev’ning pray’r 
The proselytes of Mahomet. 
The hallow’d cry that far and near 
Falls upon the Moslem's ear, 
Awakes Devotion’s ecstasy— 
The clasped hand, the up-turn’d eye, 


Attest the heart's sincerity. 
* 


* cal ez 


But there is one amid the crowd 

Who sink upon their knees in pray’r, 

W hose spirit like an o’ercharg’d cloud 
Bent ’neath its weight of dark despair ; 
And where its blighting shadew fell, 

It paus’d to curse the Infidel. 

A captive in the Moslem Band, 

From sire and from his native land 

An Exile; Osmyn strove in vain 

To heal the wound the bondsman’s chain 
Upen the Christian’s heart had dealt, 
Keen as the dying e’er have felt. 

And many a proud and burning tear 

In sorrow and disdain.were shed ; . 
That made the heart a sepulchre, 

Where like the spectres of the Dead 
Wander’d the dreams of boyhood’s year, 
Which Hope had faun’d, and Passion fed. 
Yet ’twas not for himself he wept; 

For ev'ry ray of hope and pride 

In Bondage’ iron tomb had slept;— 

Not for himself—but plighted Bride, 
Osmyn’s burning tears were shed— 

His Zara from his bosom rent, 

To deck the Goddess Moslem’s bed; 

A Trophy in the victor’s tent. 

Yes, in the hour of Vernal Love, 


When Youth and Hope their strength combine, 


Like spirits from the realm above, 

To make the heart a World Divine ; 
Heav’n their plighted vows had heard, 
And Passion breath’d in ev’ry word. 


“Where art thou now?” The Christian cried, 


As gazing on the Sun’s decline, 
The mem’ry of his Captive Bride, 
Like moonlight on a saimted shrine 


On Osmyn flashed; ‘‘ Where art thou now, 
Thou plighted hope of early years? 

Hast thou forgot that earnest vow 

Thy dark eye sealed with tender tears ? 
Hast thou forgot, thou Christian maid, 

The hour when Osmyn’s arm bare 

In thy defence his faithful blade, 

Wav’d ’gainst the Moslem’s scimitar? 
Hast thou forgot?—Yet no, twere wrong 
To deem thine heart were aught but true— 
True as the faith of Poet’s song— 

Pure as the young moon’s silver hue. 


This chain were light, this heart were free, 
Wert thou, my Zara, by my side— 

Could I but turn again to thee, 

To fling on ev’ry bud that died 

Within this blighted, wither’d core, 

The smile I’ve gazed on oft before, 

I've gazed on, and can yet adore. 5 


The aged Muezzin calls to pray'r— 
The Moslem bends the iron knee, 
And ev'ry sound that wakes the air 
Is but Devotion’s mockery. 


Oh! could we kneel as once we knelt, 
Our hearts and hands both bound in one— 
When ev’ry throb we then had felt, 

Beat high in Passion’s unison. 

Oh ! could we pray as once we pray’d— 
Yet no: I would not hear thy pray’r—” 
He paused. The thought of the Christian maid 
Awoke the pang of memory’s tear. 


* * * oa 


"Tis moonlight; ’tis the holy hour 

That pours from heaven’s sainted urn, 

The rapture of its lofty power 

In thoughts and words and looks that burn. 
It is the hour for Lovers’ sighs 

To steal upon the maiden’s ear— 

It is the hour for Lovers’ eyes 

To speak in silence all their fear— 

It is the moment still and mute 


When the freight of the young heart is pour’d, 


With ev’ry blossom of its fruit, 

Into one consecrated word. 

Yes, ’tis the hour—but why repeat 
An accent ev’ry young heart knows? 
A word so fatal and so sweet, 

It mars yet makes the heart's repose. 
She bursts from the encircling cloud 
Hanging around her silver sphere, 
Dim and solemn as the shroud 

That veils the form on Beauty’s bier. 


But all within the Christian’s heart 
Is dark and desolate and lone; 

No heavenly ray can now impart 
The light of moments past and gone, 
Whose memory with a torrent’s force, 
Sweeps wildly in its dark career ; 
And on his lip the deadly curse, 
Scarce softened by the gushing tear, 
Blairs its with’ring character— 

Nor hope of liberty nor rest 

Tenants the desert of his breast ; 

No guardian spirit weaves her chain 
To bind the broken sacrifice ; 
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No offering from passion’s fane 

Send its incense to the skies. 

Feeling lingers cold and mute, 

Like the last surviving tone 

Which consecrates the broken lute 

Ere its rich harmony is gone. 

“ I’ve thought of thee ; I’ve thought of thee 
In the stilly midnight hour, 

When the moon on my lone and darken’d heart 
Pour’d light from her skiey bower— 

I’ve bless’d the omen as I view’d 

Her bark of pearl from darkness stealing, 
Like eyes which sorrow’s tear hath dimm’d, 
Once more their glance of joy revealing. 
But now’’—the captive Christian cried, 
Curbing the tear he fain would hide— 

‘* Now art thou a Moslem’s Bride ;” 

No more the pure and fervent kiss— 

No more the thrill of hope and fear, 
Which gives to passion all its bliss ; 

And stains with wve the parting tear— 
No more, no more, the hallow'd thought 
Of passion’s triumph o’er despair, 

Like radiant emanations caught 

From hallow'd spirits of the air, 

Whose transient brightness lingers there— 
No more the tear-drop on the cheek 

Shall leave its deep and burning stain, 
More eloquent than words can speak, 
‘To tell the burden of its pain. 

I've call'd on thee in the midnight hour— 
I’ve deem’d thy name a spell of power, 
To wake the memory of the past, 
Dreaming in her wither’d bower 

O’er visions born to die at last.” 

But bark! a soft and sadden’d strain 

Falls upon the Christian's ear, 

As though some seraph wove her chain 
Of harmony around her sphere, 

And sister orbs had paus’d to hear— 

A strain whose sadness well accords 
With evening’s still and holy hour, 

More plaintive than the midnight bird’s 
Within her waving moon-lit bower: 

A strain so tender and so sweet, 

It pours a fresh’ning dew upon 

The heart; whose ev’ry feeling meet 

In holy bond baneath its tone. 

The visions bright, of early days; 

The word of Hope; the smile of Praise ; 
The tender blush; the sweet caress— 
The short-lived dream of Happiness— 
The sunshine sphere that Love had inade 
And linked their hearts in hope and light; 
That bloom’d like flowers but to fade. 
Each thought of beautiful and bright 
That flings upon the heart its ray, 

Like borrow’'d light from higher spheres, 
Wake at that well-remember’d lay 
Whose sadness melted him to tears ; 

It burst upon his tranced ear, 

As waves th’ enchanter’s magic wand 
Over the dim and dusky bier 

That bears the shades of spectre-land. 
The thoughts of youth—the smile, the tear, 
Liv’d once again in mem'ry’s scroll: 

But soft ;” the Christian paused to hear 
The words which snar’d his captive soul :— 
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). 
Vain, vain for the heart to weep and mourn 
O’er dreams of the past and its sever'd ties; 
Whose shades are embalm’d in mem’ry’s urn 
With the incense of its tears and sighs. 

2. 
Alas! how vain are the hopes that stray 
*Mid the darkness of our ruin’d shrine; 
Like the spectre-light of a struggling ray 
Thro’ the mist that darkens the sun's decline. 

3. 
Yet blest is the spot where memory dwells, 
And sweet on the ear falls her feeble strain ; 
Sad as the lute which plaintively tells 
Its melody never shall wake again. 


With light she may deck our early years, 
And restere to the heart her dream. Elysian ; 
But alas! the mist of awaken’d tears 
Will cloud the moonlight of the vision. 
5. 
Sire and friend and native land, 
Start to life on the captive’s eye ; 
Limn’d in the hues that nature’s hand 
Traces on clouds of autumn’s sky. 
6. 

But no word is there trac’d by mem’ry’s finger 
That flings a spell round the heart of its slave, 
Like that which revives the thoughts thatlinger, 
That watch and weep by passion's grave. 
The charm has died; the air is still 
And silent as the voiceless tomb ; 
A thousand recollections thrill 
(Like burning sands from the desert’s womb) 
The Christian’s soul. "Tis faded—gone— 
That voice which like a seraph’s lay 
Sheds its rich redeeming tone, 
To guide the heart on its pilgrim way— 
Which round the consecrated sphere 
Of twining hearts its music poured— 
That early charm of Osmyn’s ear, 
Which taught him first one fatal word. 
“°Tis Zara—God! can she be there; 
Within the Harem’s walls?” he cried; 
‘‘ Where crime and lust have couch'd their 

lair?” 
The Christian paused :—For rage and pride 
Alternate strove and check’d his breath. 
“Tis Zara's voice—Oh God! that Death 
Had dug my tomb or ere this hour 
Had shown thee in the Moslem’s power.” 
His head declin’d, a tear-drop stole 
From the press’d lid that veil’d itsdew— 
That tear in which the anguish’d soul 
Bares all its passion to the view. 

> * ca * 
One quick and burning moment pass‘d, 
When ev’ry latent thought that lay 
Beneath the sand of memory’s waste, 
Burst like the bud beneath the ray— 
One quick and lightning moment when 
All that the young heart ever knew. 
The thrill of Joy—the sting of Pain— 
Athwart its heaving surface ttlew— 
He starts—The Christian’s trance is past— 
The spell is o’er which memory wove— 
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Swift as the leaf before the blast 
That sweeps aloft the wither’d grove ; 
He flies to clasp his early love— 

There is an hour when wither’d lies 
Each wreath the heart of passion twin'd 
Around its shrine ; whose broken ties 
Leave nota wither’d bud behind ; 

"Tis when the parting kiss is given, 
When still we linger ere we part ; 
When the moonlight of the lover’s heaven 
Turns to shade within the heart, 

There is an hour when ev'ry bud 
That wither’d in our inmost core ; 

Yet hallow’d still its solitude ; 

Revives the hues its flower wore— 

'Tis when we clasp in fond embrace, 
The idol of our vanished youth, 

When memory gives each faded trace 
Of Buried Love ; the tint of truth. 

* * * * 
One moment more—’Tis past—a dream, 
Like sainted trance to martyr giv’n ; 
Whose faintest hue like moonlit stream 
Doth image ev'ry light in heaven— 
Oh! mockery, to deem it ought 
Save wilder’d fancy’s widest spell, 

W ho weaves her chain around th’ o’erwrought 
Extatic souls which love * too well—”’ 

Yet ‘twas a dream how brief how bright 
Whose rapture all our early love, 
Cradled in smiles of purple light, 

And watched by angels from above 
Could scarcely equal; exquisite 

And thrilling to the central core 

Was ev’ry throb that moment gave 
Reviving all it felt before, 

And booming on like wave on wave 
That flings its gem upon the shore, 
One moment in that fond embrace ; 
Yes, but a moment face to face, 

Had the warm lip its pledge imparted, 
And now, or ere its breath is shed, 

Or from the eye the tear has started, 
The altar’s sunk ; the idol’s led— 
Alas! how transient every dye 

That glimmers on the lover's eye, 

Like sparks from the flitting firefly ; 
Oh! could we lengthen out the hour 
When soul meets soul in raptur’d eyes 





That drink from each their quenchless power, | 
| 


This earth were then a Paradise— 
But no; unskilled in love’s bright sky 
Are they, who deem its transient blue 
Sheds on the lover's anxious eye 
No deeper shade, no darker hue ; 
Alas! the star that pours its light 
But tells the heart it burns at night. 

* * - 

But where is Zara? hath the maiden 
Vanish’d with her plaintive lay ? 

Like snowy swan whose note o’erladen 
With dewy sofiness melts away. 
Happiest maiden ! were it now 
Todie upon thine Osmyn’s breast ; 
The mem’ry of thy cherished vow 
Would soothe and consecrate thy rest. 
Oh! what is death if thus to die? 

Its wonted sting a mockery. 


} 


A journey from a cloud to light, 

From earth to Heaven where spirits bright 
Have for the truant that balmy tear 

The parched heart hath sighed for here. 
Yet no, not thus must Zara die ; 

And dearly ere that fatal hour, 

Must the fondness of the nuptial tie 

Be tested by the Moslem’s power— 

High o’er the trembling maiden’s form, 
The Kislar Aga’s scimetar, 

Like meteor in the hurtling storm, 

Or scintillation from astar, 

Flash’d brightly, while the maiden strove 
In allthe anguish of her love 

To baffle ev’ry cruel art 

To tear her fromthe Christian’s heart 

Then from the Haram’s deep recess 
Rush’d forth thick and numberless 

The Nubians; each with a gleaming blade 
‘¢ No, no, not thus,” exclaimed the maid, 

‘« Must our hearts in twain be sever’d— 

At least if sever’d thus—betray’d— 

Let our last gaze be fixed en Heaven, 

That Heaven, whose ev'ry burnished star 
Like beacon ‘mid the tempest-strife, 

Which hails the mariner afar 

With hope of liberty and life, 

Hath pour'd upon my breaking heart 

A bright’ning hope, that they who part 

On earth, forgiving and forgiv’n— 

Have half-way wing’d their flight for Heaven, 
Not thus ;—not thus,” and clinging still 
More fervently to Osmyn’s arm, 

Whose trembling nerve sent back the thrill 
That glow’d throughout the maiden’s form ; 
She fell 
* * * al 

“« Death by the bowstring or the bowl,”’ 

So speaks the tyrant’s Firman-Scroll, 

On him who rashly dares to tread 

Where sleep Istambols’ dark-eyed Houries. 

While o’er each form reclined are shed 
Gleams from its own bright Paradise— 

And now the Christians hand in hand, 
To hear the Moslem’s fatal hest, 

Await in chains that stern command 
Which makes them aye accurst or blest 
Spahi, Sangiac, Janizar, 

In serried ranks surround their lord, 
With string, or bow], or scimetar 
Prepar’d to execute the word— 

The word! Butslight the stroke of death 
To those who live to love so well ; 

And what the vanishing of breath, 

But flight to realms where spirits dwell ? 
Holy—Pure—Invisible. 

Yet evenin that awful hour 

When stood the maiden and the Giaour 
Before the Moslem’s despot-throne ; 
Powerless and desolate, 

Weak, ceserted, and alone ; 

Unmindful even of the fate 

That waited them; the tie that twin’d 
Their hearts in brighter, happier days, 
Had left one magic link behind ; 

Like the last light of parting rays, 

That promises or ere it dies 

A second dawning from the skies ; 
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Yes, they defied the tyrant’s blow 

Deadly howe’er its dreaded aim ; 

It could not touch that plighted vow 

Which, like the halo round the name 

Of shrined saint ; to mem’ty gave 

A sanctity of which the grave 

And all its gloomcould not divest ; 

The flame which glow’d in Zara’s breast. 
Fair as the first ray of the virgin moon 

That broke on Eden’s yet unwither’d bower, 
Ere cloud or mist had shed, alas ! too soon, 
Their mildew o’er the brightness ofeach flower 
Light and ethereal in form and face 

As exhalation in the mid-way air, 

Whose subtle path ne’er leaves behind a trace 
To mark its faded vapour once was there ;— 
Was Zara, while she lay on Osmyn’s arm 


Which twin’d itselfaround her shrinking form. 
While thick and frequent on his heaving breast, | 


Gush’'d from her eye-lid the unbidden tear 
Whose silent emblein often hath confess’d 

A language sweeter than e’er meets the ear ; 
Now mantles o’er her cheek a tinge of red, 
Pureas the dye which stains the autumn-cloud 
Like the last glimpse ofsun-light on the dead, 


Ere darkness wraps them in her misty shroud. | 


Thus o’er the Alpine snow the lord cf day 
Flings rosy tributes from his dying ray. 
Around herbosom a cymar 

Cioctur’d with a ruby star, 

Robe’d the form of that lad’ye-bright, 
Like waving rack o’er dim moonlight, 
While scatter’d thro’ each flowing fold, 
In loosen’d grace her tresses fell; 
Bright as the beams of heaven’s gold, 
Which deck the meads of Asphodel ; 
And now her bosom gently heaving, 
(As tho’ its tenant sigh’d at leaving 

Its own dear home of love and rest:) 
Bespoke the fear that throng’d her breast. 
‘* Accursed Giaour;” the Moslem cried, 
Half in disdain and half in ire ; 
Striving in vain to quell and hide 

The venom’d hatred whose dark fire 
Flash’d from his eye, “ Accursed Giaour 
Deceiv’d in vain to deem this hour 

Of retribution and of hate, 

Cannot award the Christian’s fate. 

By the Caab of Mecca’s tomb 

Ne’er think thou to avert thy doom ; 
Giaour thou diest—Allah ! forbid 

The subtlest shade of passion stealing 
From ‘neath the fringe of that fair lid, 
Love’s holiest impulses revealing 
Should fall on thee. Think not Giaour 
How bold soe’er thine arm may be, 
Boldly to vaunt a Christian’s power 
Against a Moslem enemy.” 

He paused, and from his eye, a glance 
Pregnant with the Christian’s fate, 
Fell, as darts the lightning’s lance 

To wither, crush and desolate. 

The Mutes obey, with desp’rate grasp 
They rend the lovers’ fervent clasp— 
‘Thee, bold Moslem, and thy faith 

{ spurn alike ;” the maiden cried ; 

“ Tear us asunder, and the death 


A God himself hath deified, 
Awaits me—T'yrant I defy 
Thine hatred whose least penalty 
Is death—But deem not, Infidel, 
Thus to pollute the hallow’d shrine 
Where hearts in bright communion dwell, 
Shedding the blossoms they entwine.” 
What deadlier bolt can vengeance wield 
Than that which sears the blighted core, 
And makes its vanquish’d tenant yield 
The empire where it throbb’d before ? 
Vain as the impress which the feather’d snow 
Descending makes upon the wave below ; 
When earth and air in one sweet kiss unite 
Their progeny of water and of light— 

Vain asthecry 

Of the sinking crew 

*T wixt sea and sky, 

Ofblack’ning hue— 

When the waves ebb and flow 

With desp’rate force 

And boom as they ge 

A knell for each corse. 
Vain as the pray’r or the wizard’s spell 
The vows we make, or the beads we tell 
O’er the coffin of the sheeted dead, 
To wake them from their murky bed— 
Vain as the maniac’s shriek of pain 
When he cursesand gnaws hisgriding chain °, 
And foolishly deems he’s free again. 
Vain as the last look fallen woman flung 
On her denouncing God in Paradise, 
W henterror chain’d the pray’r upon hertongue 
Whose spirit murmur’d from her streaming 

eyes. 
Weak were the spirit and words of the maid 
As odours that vanish from flowers that fade. 
The* Cretan while he clasp’d with trembling 
arm, 

The marble statue which he lov’d like life 
And feltits clay-like coldness growing warm, 
And watch’d in ecstacy the silent strife 
’T wixt stillness and emotion overspread 
The marble pale and frigid as the dead ; 
Look’d not more sternly on that stony face, 
As life inspir’d her image and her grace ; 
Then did those lovers on each other gaze 
Dreaming o’er visions of departed days ; 
Breathing in silence that last sad farewell 


They only look’d, but did not dare to tell. 











Happiness. | 


Ir we would only moderate our desires, and be 


content with the things that we have, how infinite- 


‘ly happier would we be. 


We should not cease to 


‘labor for worldly goods—but our hearts should not 


be fixed upon their possession. 


We make our- 


' selves miserable in the mere anticipation of wealth 
lor something else desirable. And, after we have 
‘toiled on our weary anxious years to grasp the 
dear desire, it eludes our hand, or poisons our heart 
‘in the possession. If we would know real enjoy- 
ment, it must be now—the future will not give it, 


‘if we cannot find it in the present. 
‘a condition of the mind, not the result of wished- 


Happiness is 


|for possession.— Atheneum. 
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Smallbones, whose guilty conscience flew into 
‘his pallid face at the mention of the paving-stones, 
|immediately made a hasty retreat; and Vansly- 
perken (turned into his bed, anddreamt of ven- 

| geance. 

We must now return to the Lust Haus, and the 

{ party on shore, and our first task must be, te give 
| the reader an idea of what a Lust Haus may be. 


ir may readily be ieppsted, that the first ques: | It is, as its name imports, a resort for pleasure and 
tion asked by Mr. Vanslyperken, on his gaining | amusement; and in this respect the Dutch are 
the quarter-deck, was, if Snarleyyow were, on) certainly very much in advance of the English, 
board. He was received with the military salute | who have, in the pot-houses and low inns resorted 
of Corporal Van Spitter, for Obadiah Coble, hay- | to by seamen, no accommodation of the kind. 
ing been left commanding officer, had given him-| There is barely room for Jack to foot it ina reel, 
self leave, and, with a few men, had joined Bob | the tap-room is so small; and as Jack is soon reel- 
Short and the first party at the Lust Haus, leaving | ing when he is once on shore, it is a very great 
the corporalas the next senior officer in charge. | defect. Now, the Lust Haus is a room as large as 
‘The answer in the negative was a great mortifica- | an assembly-room in a country town, well lighted 
tion to Mr. Vanslyperken, and he descended to | /up with lamps and chandeliers, well warmed with 
his cabin in no very good humor, and summoned | stoves, where you have room to dance fifty reels at 
Smallbones. But before Smallbones was sum- | once, and still have plenty of accommodation at 
moned, he had time to w hisper to one or two of | the chairs and tables ranged round on each side. 
the conspirators—‘ He’s gone.” It was enough; | At the end of the room is a raised chair, with a 
in less than a minute the whisper was passed | protecting railing, on which the musicians, to the 
throughout the cutter. ‘“ He’s gone,” was siffila- | number of seven or eight, are posted,and they 
ted above and below, until it met the ears of even | | continue during the evening to play when request- 
Corporal Van Spitter, who had it from a marine, ‘ed. The people of the Lust Haus furnish wine 
who had it from another marine, who had it from | ‘and spirits ofevery description, while cakes, nuts, 


a seaman, who—but it was, however, svon traced | walnuts, oranges, etc., are supplied from the bas- 
kets of numerous young women who hand them 


Snarleyyow; or, The Dog Fiend. | 
BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 
CHAPTER IX. 


A long chapter, in which there is lamentation, | 
singing, ne and dancing. 





up to Smallbones bythe indefatigable corporal— | 
who considered ithis duty to report the report to | 


Mr. Vanslyperken. Accordingly he descended to 
the cabin and knocked for admission. 


round, and press their customers to puchase. Po- 
‘lice officers superintend these resorts to remove 
\those who are violent, and interfere with the 


In the mean time Vanslyperken had been vent- | amusements of others. On the whole, it is a very 
ing his ill humor upon Smallbones, having, as he | gay scene, and is resorted to by seamen of all na- 
took off from his person, and replaced in his tions, with a springling of those who are not sai- 
drawers his unusual finery, administered an un-| lors, but who like amusement, and there are plen- 





usual quantity of kicks, as well as a severe blow | 
on the head with his sheathed cutlass, upon the 
unfortunate lad, who repeated to himself, by way 
of consolation, the magic words—‘‘ He’s gone.” 

‘« If you please, sir,” said Corporal Van Spitter, | 
“ I’ve discovered from the ship’s company that the 
dog is gone,” 

‘I know that, corporal,” replied Vanslyperken. 

' And, sir, the report has been traced to Small- 
bones.’ 

‘‘ Indeed—then it was you that said that the dog | 
is gone—now, you villain, where is he ?” 

“Ifyou please, [did say that the dog was gone, | 
and so he is; but Ididn’t say thatI aew where 
he was—no more I don’t. He’s runn’d away, and | 
he will be back to-morrow—I’m sure he will.” 

“Corporal Van Spitter, ifthe dog is not on board | 
again by eight o’clock to-morrow morning, you | 
will get all ready for keelhauling this scoundrel.” 

“ Yes, Mynheer,” 
ed at having something to do in the way of punish- 
ment. 

Smallbones made up a lachrymal face. 

“Ivs very hard,” said he; “ suppose the dog 
has fallen into the canals, is that my fault? If he’s 
agone to the bottom of the canal, that’s no reason 
why I'm to be dragged under the bottom of the 
cutter.’ 

“«“ Yes, yes,’ ’ replied Vanslyperken, “I'll teach | 
you to throw paving- -stones off the wharf. Leave 
the cabin, sir. 


replied the corporal, delight- | 


ty of females who are ready to dance with them, 
|and to share their beer or grog. Be it further 
| known, that there is a great deal ‘of decorum in a 
Lust Haus, particularly among the latter sex ; and 
altogether it is infinitely more rational, and less 
' debasing, than the low pot-houses of Portsmouth 
| or Plymouth. 
| Such was the place of amusement kept by the 
Frau Vandersloosh, and in this large room had 
| been seated, for some hours, Dick Short, Coble, 
Jansen, Jemmy Ducks, and some other of the 
|erew of his Majesty’s cutter Yungfrau. 
The room was now full, bat not crowded, it was 

| too spacious well tobe so. Some sixteen couples 
were dancing a quadrille to a lively tune played 
by the band, and among the dancers were to be 
seen old women, and children of ten or twelve ; 
|for it was not considered improper to be seen 
| dancing at this humble assembly, and the neigh- 
bors frecuently came in. The small tables and 
‘numerous chairs round the room were nearly all 
filled, beer foaming from the mouth of the opened 
bottles; there was the ringing of the glass as they 
pledged each other. At several tables were as- 
| semblages of Dutch seamen, who smoked with all 
the phlegm oftheir nation, as they gravely looked 
er the dancers. At another were to be seen 

some American seainen, scrupulously neat in their 
attire, and with an air distingue, from the superiori- 

ty of their education, and all of them quiet and 
sober. The basket women flitted about displaying 
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their stores, and invited every one to purchase} shuttiug up; so, that although the widow was 
fruit, and particularly hard-boiled eggs, which they | sorry on her own account to disperse so merry and 
had brought in at this hour, when those who dined | so thirsty a party as they were now becoming ; so 
at one might be expected to be hungry. Sajtlors’; soon as the waltz was ended the musicians pack- 


wives were also there, and perhaps some who | 
could not produce the marriage certificates; but | 
as these were not asked for at the door, it was of | 
no consequence. About the centre of the room, at | 
two small tables joined together, were to be seen 

the party from the Yungfrau ; some were drinking 

beer, some grog, and Jemmy Ducks was perched 

on the table, with his fiddle as usual held like a 

bass viol. He was known by those who frequent- 

ed the heuse by the name of the Maniken, and was | 
a universal object of admiration and good will. | 
The quadrille was ended: and the music stopped 
playing. 

“ Well reeled off, Billy,” cried Jemmy Ducks, 
finishing with a flourish on his fiddle. “I don't 
think we shall meet him and his dog at Fiddler's 
Green—heh !” 

“ No,” replied Short, taking his pipe from his 
lip. 

‘* No, no, Jemmy, a seaman true means one true 
in heart as well as in knowledge ; but, like a blind 
fiddler, he'll be led by his dog somewhere else.” 

‘‘ From vere de dog did come from,” observed 
Jansen. 

The band now struck up again, and played a 
a waltz—a dance new to our country, but older 
thanthe heptarchy. Jansen, with his pipe in his 
mouth, took one of the women by the waist, and 
steered round the room about as leisurely as a 
capstern heaving up. Dick Short also took ano- 





ther, made four turns, reeled up against a Dutch- 


man who was doing it with sang froid, and 34 


suddenly left his partner and 
chair. 

“[ say, Jemmy,” said Obadiah Coble,“ why 
don’t you give a girl atwist round ?” 

“Because I can’t Oby; my compasses arn’t 
long enouglr to describe acircle. You and I are | 
better here, old boy. I, because I’ve very little 
legs, and you because you havn’ta leg to stand 
upon.” 

‘“ Very true—not quite so young as I was forty 
years ago. Howsomever, I mean this to be my 
last vessel. I shall bear up for one of the London 
dock-yards, as a rigger.” 

“ Yes, that'll do; only keep clear of the girt- | 
lines, you're too stiff for that.” 

‘No, that would not exactly tell; Ishall pick 
my own work, and that’s where [ can bring my 
tarry trowsers to an anchor—mousing the mainstay 
or puddening the anchor, with the best of any. 
Dick, lend us a bit of ’baccy.” 

Short pulled out his box without saying a word. 
Coble took a quid, and Short thrust the box again 
into his pocket, 

In the meantime the waltz continued, and being 
a favorite dance, there were about fifty couple go- 
ing round and round the room. Such was the 
variety in the dress, country, language, and ap- 
pearance of the parties collected, that you might 
have imagined ita masquerade. It was, however, 
getting late, and Frau Vandersloosh had received 
the intimation of the people of the police who su- 
perintend these resorts, that it was the time for | 


dropped into his 


) 








} 


ed up their instruments and departed. 

This was a signal for many, but by no means 
for all, to depart, for music being over, and the 
house doors closed, a few who remained, provi- 
ded they made no disturbance, were not interfered 
with by the police. Among those who staid were 
the party from the Yungfrau, one or two Ameri- 
can,and some Prussian sailors. Having closed 
up together, 

“ Come,” cried Jemmy, “ now that we are quiet 
again, let’s have asong ; and whois itto be—Dick 
Short?” 

“ Short, my boy, come, you must sing.” 

“ No,” replied Short. 

‘Yes, yes—one verse,” said Spury. 

‘« He never sings more,” replied Jemmy Ducks, 
‘“‘ sohe must give usthat. Come, Short.” 

“ Yes,” replied Short, taking the pipe out of bis 
mouth, and wetting his lips with the grog. 


Short stay apeak was the anchor, 
We had but a short minute more, 
In short, 1 no longer could hanker, 
For short was the cash in my store. 
I gave one short look, 
As Poll heaved a short sigh 
One short hug I took, 
Short the matter cut I, 
And off I went to sea. 


‘¢ Go on, Bob.” 
“No,” replied Short, resuming his pipe. 
“ Well, then, chorus my boys.” 


Very good song, and very well sung, 

Jolly companions every one ; 

We are all here for mirth and glee, 

We are all here for jollity. 

Very good song, and very well sung, 

Jolly companions every one ; 
Put your hats on, and keep your heads warm, 
A little more liquor will do us no harin, 


As this wasthe last chorus, it was repeated three 
or four times, and with hallooing, screaming, and 
dancing in inad gesticulation. 

‘Hurrah, my lads,” cried Jemmy, “three cheers 
and a bravo.” 


It was high time that they went on board; so 
thought Frau Vandersloosh, who trembled for her 
chandeliers ; so thought Babette, who had began 
to yawngbefore the last song, and who had tired 
herself more with laughing at it ; so thought they 
all, and they sallied forth out of the Lust Haus, 
with Jemmy Ducks having the advance and fid- 
dling to them the whole way down to the boat. 
Fortunately, not one of them fell into the canal, 
and in ten minutes they were all on board ; they 
were not, however, permitted to turn into their 
hammocks without the important information be- 
ing imparted to them, that Snarleyyow had disap- 
peared. 
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CHAPTER X. a philosopher, and you are obliged to drink salt 
In which is explained the sublime mystery of keel- | wator instead of fresh. Inthe daysof oumteuring, 
: the bottoms of vessels were not coppered, and in 


hauling—Snarleyyow saves Smalibones from! ; - 
8 vy | consequence were all studded with a species of 


being: Goowned; eitheugh”Guialbenes: wenld | (1 i/ h which attached themselves, called bar- 
have drowned him. 
nacles, and as these shells were all open-mouthed 
Ir is a dark morning; the wind is fresh from the | and with sharp cutting points, those who under- 
north-west; flakes of snow are seen wafting here | went this punishment (for they were made by the 
and there by the wind, the avant-couriers of a hea-| ropes at each side, fastened to their arms, to hug 
vy fall; the whole sky is of one murky grey, and | the kelson of the vessel) were cut and scored all 
the sun is hidden behind a dense bank. ‘The deck over their body, as if with so many lancets, gene- 
of the cutter is wet and slippery, and Dick Short) rally coming up bleeding in every part, and with 
has the morning watch. He is wrapped up in a| their faces, especially their noses, as if they had 
Flushing pea-jacket, with thick mittens on his | been gnawed by the rats; but this was considered 
hands ; he looks about him, and now and then a) rather advantageous than otherwise, as the loss of 
fragment of snow whirls into his eye; he winks it| blood restored the patient if he was not quite 
out, it melts and runs like a tear down hischeek.| drowned, and the consequence was, that one out 
if it were not that it is contrary to man-of-war | of three, it is said, have been known to recover 
custom he would warm himself with the double | after this submarine excursion. The Dutch have 
shuffle, but such a step would be unheard of on the | the credit, and we will not attempt to take from 
quarter-deck of even the cutter Yungfrau them their undoubted right, of having invented 
The tarpaulin over the hatchway is pushed on|this very agreeable description of punishment. 
one side, and the space between the combings is|They are considered a heavy phlegmatic sort of 
tilled with the bull head and broad shoulders of | people, but on every point in which the art of inge- 
Corporal Van Spitter, who, at last gains the deck ; | niously tormenting is in request, it must be ad- 
he looks round him and apparently is not much mitted that they have taken the lead of much more 
pleased with the weather. Before he proceeds to | vivacious and otherwise more inventive nations. 
business, he examines the sleeves and front of his} And now the reader will perceive why Corporal 
jacket, and having brushed off with the palm of} Van Spitter wasin adilemma. With all the good- 
his hand a variety of blanket-hairs.adhering to the | will in the world, with every anxiety to fulfil his 
cloth, he is satisfied, and now turns to the right| duty, and to obey his superior officer, he was not 
and to the left, and forward and aft—in less than a} a seaman, and did not know how to commence 
minute he goes right round the compass. What| operations. He knew nothing about foddering a 
can Corporal Van Spitter want at so early an|vessel’s bottom, much less how to fodder it with 
hour? He has not come up on deck for nothing, | the carcass of one of his fellow-creatures. The 
and yet he appears to be strangely puzzled : the | corporal, as we said before, turned round and 
fact is, by the arrangements of last night, it was | round the compass to ascertain if he could compass 
decided, that this morning, if Snarleyyow did not | his wishes; at lagt, he commenced by dragging 
make his appearance in the boat sent on shore for | one rope’s end from one side and another from the 
fresh beef tor the ship’s company, that the unfortu- | other ; those would do for the side ropes, but he 
nate Smallbones was to be keelhauled. | wanted a long one from forward and another from 
W hat a delightful morning for a keelhauling!! | aft, and how to get the one from aft under the 
This ingenious process, which, however, like | cutter’s bottom was a puzzle ; and then there was 
many other good old customs has fallen into disuse, | the mast and the rigging in his way :—the corpo- 
must be explained to the non-vautical reader. It| ral reflected—the more he considered the matter, 
is nothing more nor less than sending a poor navi- ‘the more his brain became confused ; he was at a 
gator on a voyage of discovery under the bottom | nonplus, and he gave it up in despair: he stood 
of the vessel, lowering him down under the bows, | still, he took out a blue cotton handkerchief from 
and with ropes retaining him exactly in his posi-| the breast of his jacket and wiped his forehead, 
tion under the kelson, while he is drawn aft by a| for the intensity of thought had made him per- 
hauling-line until he makes his appearance at the| spire—any thing like reflection was very hard 
rudder-chains, generally speaking quite out of} work for Corporal Van Spitter. 
breath, not atthe rapidity of his motion, but be-) ‘“ Tousand tyfels !” at last exclaimed the corpo- 
cause, when so long under the water, he has ex-| ral, and he paused and knocked his big head with 
pended all the breath in his body, and is induced, | his fist. 
at last,to take in salt water en lieu. There is} ‘Hundred tousand tyfels !” repeated the corpo- 
much merit in this invention; people are very | ral, after five minutes’ more thought. 
apt not to be content with walking the deck of a| “Twenty hundred tousand tyfels!” muttered 
man-of-war, and complain of itas a haf@ship, but|the corporal, once more knocking his head; but 
when once they have learnt, by experience, the | he knocked in vain: like an empty house, there 
difference between being comfortable above board, | was no one within to answer the appeal. The 
and the number of deprivations which they have | corporal could do no more; so he returned his 
to submit to when under board and overboard at| pocket-handkerchief to the breast of his jacket, 
the same time, they find that there are worse situ- | and a heavy sigh escaped from his own breast. 
ations than being on the deck of a vessel—we say | All the devils in hell were mentally conjured and 
privations when under board, for they really are | summoned to his aid, but they were, as it is to be 
very important :—you are deprived of the air to | presumed, better employed, for although the work 
breathe, which is not borne with patience even by ‘in hand was diabolical enough, still Smallbones 
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was such a poor devil that probably he might 
have been considered as remotely allied to the| 
fraternity. 

It may be inquired why, as this was on service, | 
Corporal Van Spitter did not apply for the assis- 
tance of the seamen belonging to the vessel, par- 
ticularly to the officer in charge of the deck; but 
the fact was, that he was unwilling to do this, 
knowing that his application would be in vain, for 
he was aware that the whole crew sided with 
Smallbones; it was only as a last resource that 
he intended to do this, and being now at his wit’s 
end, he walked up to Dick Short, who had been | 





watching the corporal’s motions in silence, and ac-) 


costed him. 

“If you please, Mynheer Short, Mynheer Van- 
slyperken give ordersdatde boy be keelhauled 
dis morning ;—I want haben de rope and de way.” | 

Short looked at the corporal, and made no reply. 

‘¢ Mynheer Short, I haben tell de order of Myn- 
heer Vanslyperken.” 

Dick Short made no reply, but leaning over the 
hatchway, called out,“ Jemmy.” 

“Ay, ay,” replied, Jemmy Ducks, turning out of 





his hammock and dropping on the lower deck. 

Corporal Van Spitter, who imagined that Mr. 
Short was about to comply with his request after 
his own Harpocratic fashion, remained quietly on 
the deck until Jemmy Ducks made his appearance. 

‘* Hands,” quoth Short. 

Jemmy piped the hands up. 

« Boat,” quoth Short, turning his head to the 
small boat hoisted up astern. 

Now as all this was apparently preparatory to 
the work required, the corporal was satisfied. The 
men soon came up with their hammocks on their 
shoulders, which they put into the nettings, and 
then Jemmy proceeded to lower down the boat; 
as soon as it was down and hauled up alongside, 
Short turned round to Coble and waving his hand 
towards the shore, said— 

‘* Beef.” 

Coble, who perfectly understood him, put a new 
quid into his cheek, went down the side, and pull- 
ed on shore to bring off the fresh beef and vegeta- 
bles for the ship’s company, after which Dick 
Short walked the deck and gave no further or- 
ders. 

Corporal Van Spitter perceiving this, went up 
to him again. 

‘« Mynheer Short, you please get ready.” 

“ No,” thundered Short, turning away. 

‘* Got for dam, dat is mutiny,” muttered the cor- 
poral, who immediately backed stern foremost 
down the hatchway, toreport to his commandant 
the state of affairs on deck. Mr. Vanslyperken 
had already risen; he had slept but one bour du- 
ring the whole night, and that one hour was so 
occupied with wild and fearful dreams that he 
awoke from his sleep unrefreshed. He had dream- 
ed that he was making every attempt to drown 
Smallbones but without effect, for, as soon as the 
lad was dead he came to life again; he thought 
that Smallbones’ scul was incorporated in a small 
animal something like a mouse, and that he had 
to dislodge it from its tenement of clay, but as 
somn as he drove it from one part of the body it 














would force its way back again into another; if 


he forced it out by the mouth after incredible ex- 
ertions, which made him perspire at every pore, 
it would run back again into the ear; if forced 
from thence, through the nostril, then in at the toe, 
or any other port; in short, he labored apparently 
in his dream for years, but without success. And 
then the “change came o’er the spirit of his 
dream,” but still there was anology, for he was 
now trying to press his suit, which was now a 
liquid in a vial, into the widow Vandersloosh, but 
in vain. He administered it again and again, but 
it acted as an emetic, and she could not stomach 
it, and then he found himself rejected by all—the 
widow kicked him, Smallbones stamped upon 
him, even Snarleyyow flew at him and bit him; 
at last, he fell with an enormous paving-stone 
round his neck descending into a horrible abyss 
head foremost, and as he increased his velocity, 
he awoke trembling and confused, aud could 
sleep no more. This dream was not one to put 
Mr. Vanslyperken into good humor, and two se- 
vere cuts on his cheek with the razor as he at- 
tempted to shave, for his hand still trembled, had 
added to his discontent, when it was raised to its 
climax by the entrance of Corporal Van Spitter, 
who made his report of the mutinous conduct of 
his first officer. Never was Mr. Vanslyperken in 
such a tumult of rage; he pulled off some beaver 
from his hat to staunch the blood, and wiping off 
the remainder of the lather, for he put aside the 
operation of shaving till his hand was more steady, 
he threw on his coat and followed the corporal on 
deck, looked round with a savage air, spied out 
the diminutive form of Jemmy Ducks, and desired 
him to pipe * all hands to keelhaul.” 

Whereupon Jemmy put his pipe to his mouth, 
and after a long flourish, bawled out what appear- 
ed to Mr. Vanslyperken to be—all hands to be keel 
hauled, but Jemmy slurred over quickly the little 
change made in the order, and, although the men 
tittered. Mr. Vanslyperken thought it better to say 
nothing. Butthere is an old saying, that you may 
bring a horse to the pond, but you cannot make 
him drink. Mr. Vanslyperken had given the or- 
der, but no one attempted to commence the ar- 
rangements. The only person who showed any 
activity was Smallbones himself, who, not aware 
that he was to be punished and hearing all hands 
piped for something or another, came shambling, 
all legs and wings, up the hatchway, and looked 
around to ascertain whatwas to be done. He was 
met by the bulky form of Corporal Van Spitter, 
who, thinking that Smallbones’ making his ap- 
pearance in such haste was with the intention of 
jumping over board to avoid his punishment, im- 
mediately seized him by the collar with the left 
hand, turned round on a pivot towards Mr. Van- 
slyperken, and raising his right hand to his fora- 
ging cap, reported “ The prisoner on deck, Myn- 
heer Vanslyperken.” This roused the lieutenant 
to action, for he bad been walking the deck for a 
half minute in deep thought. 

«Ts all ready there, forward ?” cried Mr. Van- 
slyperken. 

No one replied. 

«| say, boatswain, is al! ready ?” 

«“ No, sir,” replied Jemmy; “nobody knows 
how to set about it. Idon’t, any how—I never 
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seed any thing of the like since I’ve been inthe; «I give you ten minutes to think of it,” continu 
service—the whole ship's company say the same.”’| ed the lieutenant; “ hold all fast at present.” . 

But even the flakes of snow, which now fellthick,) The snow storm now came on so thick, that it 
and whitened the blue jacket of Mr. Vanslyper-| was difficult to distinguish the length of the vessel. 
ken, could not assuage his wrath—he perceived | Smalibones’ naked limbs were gradually covered, 
thatthe men were refractory, sohe summoned the | and, before the ten minutes were expired he was 
six marines—who were completely under the con- | wrapped up in snow as in a garment—be shook 





trol of their corporal. 

Poor Smallbones had, in the mean time, disco- | 
vered what was going on, and thought that he| 
might as well urge something in his own defence. | 

“If you please, what are you going for to do with 
me ?”’ said the lad, with a terrified look. 

‘‘ Lead him forward,” said Mr. Vanslyperken ; | 
‘follow me, marines ;” and the whole party, head- 
ed by the lieutenant, went before the mast. 

“‘ Strip him,’’ cried Mr. Vanslyperken. 

* Strip me, with the snow flying like this! An 
1 cold enough already ?” 

‘You'll be colder when you're under the bot- | 
tom of the cutter,” replied his master. 

“Oh, Lord! then it is keelhauling a’ter all ; 
why what have I done ?” cried Smallbones, as the 
marines divested him of his shirt, and exposed his | 
emaciated body to the pitiless storm. 

“ Where’s Snarleyyow, sir—confess ?” | 

“« Snarleyyow—how should I know, sir? it’s! 
very hard, because your dog is not to be found, that | 
I'm to be dragged under the bottom of a vessel.” 

“T'llteach you to throw paving-stones in the 
canal.”’ 

‘‘ Paving-stones, sir!’’ and Smallbones’ guilty 
conscience flew in hisface. ‘ Well, sir, do as you 
please, I’m sure I don’t care; if I am to be killed, 
be quick about it—I’m sure I sha’ntcome up alive.” 

Here Mr. Vanslyperken remembered his dream, 
and the difficulty which he had in driving Small- 
bones’ soul out of his body, and he was fearful that 
even keelhauling would not settle Smallbones. 

By the direction of Mr. Vanslyperken, the haul-| 
ing ropes and other tackle were collected by the | 
marines, fur the seamen stood by, and appeared 
resolved, toa man, to do nothing, and, in about 
half an hour, all was ready. Four marines man- 
ned the hauling line, one was placed at each side 
rope fastened to the lad’s arms, and the corporal, 
as soon as he had lifted the body of Smallbones 
over the larboard gunnel, had directions to attend 
the bow-line, and not alluw him to be dragged on 
too fast: a better selection for this purpose could 
not have been made than Corporal Van Spitter. 
Smallbones had been laid without his clothes on 
the deck, now covered with snow, during the time 
that the lines were making fast to him ; he remain- 
ed silent, and as usual, when punished, with his 
eyes shut, and as Vanslyperken watched him with 
feelings of hatred, he perceived an occasional 
smile to cross the lad’s haggard features. He 
knows where the dog is, thought Vanslyperken, 
and his desire to know what had become of Snar- 
leyyow overcame his vengeance—he addressed 
the shivering Smallbones. 

“« Now, sir, if you wish to escape the punish- 
ment, tell me what has become of the dog, for I 
perceive that you know.” 

Smallbones grinned as his teeth chattered—he 
would have undergone a dozen keelhaulings rather 
than have satisfied Vanslyperken. 
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| his head occasionally to clear his face, but remain 
ed silent, 

** Now, sir,” cried Mr. Vanslyperken, “will you 
tell me, or overboard you go atonce? Will you 
tell me?” 

‘* No,” replied Smallbones. 

** Do you know, you scoundrel ?” 

‘“* Yes,” replied Smallbones, whose indignation 
was roused. 

“ And you won't tell ?” 

“No,” shrieked the lad—‘‘no, never, never, 
never !”’ 

“Corporal Van Spitter, over with him,” cried 
Vanslyperken, in a rage, when a sudden stir was 
heard amongst the men aft, and as the corporal 
raised up the light frame of the culprit, to carry it 
to the gunnel, to the astonishment of Vanslyper- 


ken, of the corporal, and of Smalibones, Suarley- 


yow appeared on the forecastie, and made a rush 
at Smalibones, as he lay in the corporal’s arms, 
snapped at his leg, and then set up his usual deep 
baying, ‘‘ bow, bow, bow!” 

The re-appearance of the dog created no small 
sensation—Vanslyperken felt that he had now no 
reason for keelhauling Smallbones, which annoy- 
ed him as much as the sight of the dog gave him 
pleasure. ‘T'he corporal, who had dropped Small- 
bones on the snow, was alsodisappointed. As for 
Smallbones, at the baying of the dog, he started 
up on his knees, and looked at itas if it were an 
apparition, with every demonstration of terror in 
his countenance; his eyes glared upon the ani- 
mal with horror and astonishment, and he fell 
down in a swoon. The whole of the ship’s com- 
pany were taken abock—they looked at one ano- 
ther and shook their heads—one only remark was 
made by Jansen, who muttered, “ De tog is no tog 
a’terall.”’ 

Mr. Vanslyperken ordered Smallbones to be ta- 
ken below, and then walked aft; perceiving Oba- 
diah Coble, he inquired whence the dog had come, 
and was answered that he had come off in the boat 
which he had taken on shore for fresh beef and 
vegetables. Mr. Vanslyperken made no reply, 
but with Snarleyyow at his heels, went down into 
the cabin. 


( To be continued. ) 








The Head and the Heart. 


As the head and the heart were disputing one day, 
Over man which should have the dominion, 
Dame Nature stept in to decide the affray, 
And thus declared her opinion :— 
‘Man may boast of his wisdom, his courage and 
skill, 
And deem feeling and truth affectation ; 
But in Woman the heart is predominant still, 
And she rules the Lord of Creation.” 
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ORIGINAL. 
Random Thoughts. 
BY A CARELESS MAN. 


NO. Ul. 


Dear Reaver :—Sickness, the bane that has! 
, ° ° } 
held me in subjection for several weeks, has pre-| 


vented me from devoting much attention to my 
‘‘ Random Theughts’—however, I have contrived 
to re-write the adventures of a quondam friend of 
mine, and cannot do better, than offer thee some 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MR. SNUBBS. 


“ Tloved you, for your cupboard, dear , 
I woo'd you, for your cash.”—oLp sone. 


Mr. Washington Lafayette Snubbs, was a man 
of the world, but ere I give the reader any idea of 
this personage, let me first attempt to retrace his 
genealogy. His grand-father, Mr. Peter Snubbs, 
wasa gentleman of the old school, who, by the aid 
of his profession, (that of sawing wood,) and the 
assistance of his lady, (whose vocation was wash- 
ing and ironing,) lived in that happy state which 
neither wealth nor fame can reach—he was almost 


‘ 
| 


from his face. The noise which our lero some- 
| times inflicted on his friends, through the medium 


| of his nasal organ,-was really alarming. An enor- 


mous pair of black whiskers almost hid his face, 
while a cloth cap, and blue pantaloons, frock coat 
and pumps, completed the tout ensemble of our 
hero, 

As I said before, Mr. Washington Lafayette 
Snubbs had no idea of being a sawyer of wood. 
He had resolved tobe a lawyer, and neither the ad - 
vice of his father, nor the admonitory lectures of 
his mother could alter his determination. 

“What,” observed Mr. Snubbs once during a 
sailing excursion with his mother, “ shall I inglo- 
riously yield to the suggestion of the old man, and 
work for a living—an humble mechanic, without 
hope and without reward—forego the gratification 
of having my name handed from generation to ge- 
neration—to let my genius waste itself, unknowing 
and unknown? Forbid it Heaven! Forbid it 
Earth ! and you, ye mighty host of twinkling stars, 
(Mr. Washington Lafayette Snubbs, was a wor- 
shipper of nature,) whose lights shall fade before } 
yield to this suggestion, pronounce your unalter- 
able decree againstit! ‘ Tell it notin Gath! pub- 





centented. The issue of his marriage, was an un- 
couth son, who, for years, was universally known 
by the appellation of ‘ Dirty Bill, from his never 
having been seen with a clean face, except on the 
oecasion of his marriage, when soap, and divers 
other compounds, were put into requisition, to ef- 
fect so laudable an undertaking. 

His wife, ] cannot properly describe—suffice it 
to say, she was a goodly dame, and a fit match for 
Mr. William Snubbs. These were the parents of 
Mr. Washington Lafayette Snubbs, a man to use 
his own words, and perhaps those of some one else 
who “had a soul above buttons.’”’ He contended, 
that it was disgraceful to follow the occupation of 
wood sawing, and though his father, and grandfa- 
ther before him, had done it, he had resolved to 
accomplish something worthy of the genius of the 
Snubbs’; and here let me give the reader an idea 
of the personal appearance of Mr. Washington 
Lafayette Snubbs. 

In person, he was some six feet in height, and of 
slender proportions. His arms, several inchestoo 
long in proportion to his body, and his legs at the 
knee, when he was not walking, reminded one of | 
the Siamese Twins, for by some unaccountable 
circumstance, which I leave to those versed in the 
mysteries of Lusus Nature, to determine, had such 








a seeming fondness for each other, that they were | 


constantly together wnen he was not in motion. 
His head was curiously proportioned—rather an 
oblong, though it was currently reported, that the 


great lecturer, Spurzheim, had pronounced it a| 


striking head, to which our friend, Mr. Washing- 


lish it not in the streets of Askalan.’’ Ihave said, 
and amresolved. The law shall be my study. 
Before the bar of my country, will I plead the 
cause of injured innocence—there will I call forth 
the plaudits of the million, ’till every judge and 
jury shall be convinced of the profundity, the depth, 
the truth of my eloquence !” mar 
Such appeals as these were finally irresistible to 
his parents, and it was determined that Mr. Wash- 
ington Lafayette Snubbs should follow the profes- 
sion of the law. Numerous were the applications 
he made for a situation, and many the rejections 
he experienced. Alas! how often is it, that ge- 
nius slumbers for want of that encouragement 
which should nourish and bring it into life ! 


‘“‘ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.”’ 


As the lustre of the diamond is revealed after 
repeated polishing, so genius discovers itself by 
the aid of cultivationand fosterage. Mr. Snubbs, 
however, was finally successful, for a pettifogger 
of some months standing, hired him as clerk. He 
was to sweepand cleanse the office, arrange the 
bocks, serve notices, copy indentures, subphana’s, 
and all the manifold and multifarious documents 
that were concocted by his learned and sagacious 
employer ; in compensation for which, he was to 
receive his board, clothes, and washing ;at the age 
of twenty-one, he was to be inoculated inthe mys- 
teries of the law—he was to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the classics, and in short, to have his 
way paved tothe highest seat in the judicatory 





ton Lafayette Snubbs, facetiously remarked, that 
the Phrenologist was correct, for it had more than 
once been subjected to the broom-stick. 


halls of his country, Such was the destiny of Mr. 
Washington Lafayette Snubbs. His ambition was 
| to have his fame extended, and his genius known. 


His countenance was one, which would have | Little thought he of the Jines of Beattie, 


afforded a study for Lavater, and the close obser-| ,, Ah! 


ver would have found no difficulty in deciding up- 


on his character at a glance, of his interesting and | 


peculiar physiognomy. His eyes were smal! and 
grey ; his mouth extended almost from ear to ear, 


who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temples shines 
afar !” 


Alas! no—he thought not of the obstacles he 


while his proboscis protruded some two inches should encounter, in his march of triumph, to the 
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haven of his hopes. Inthe course of time, Mr. 
Washington Lafayette Snubbs was high in the es- 
timation of his employer. His punctuality in being 


at the office when wanted—his indefatigable exer- 


tions to procure “ cases,” and his quick-sightedness 


as a financier, won for him the esteem of the prin- 


cipal of the concern, Lucius O’Backbite. His 
progress however, in attaining a knowledge of the 
classics, was not very rapid, and it was broadly 
asserted by some, that Lucius himself knew as 
little about them, as his sagacious protege. 
as it may, he had a daughter who boarded with 
him, whose influence alone was quite sufficient to 
retainthe services of Mr. Washington Lafayette 
Snubbs. In his eyes, she was a paragon of per- 
fection, and although it would have been exceed- 


ingly difficult for any man of ordinary observation | 


to have ascertained wherein her beauty consisted, 


yet our hero had a natural and instinctive discern- | 


ment, that could penetrate the human character 
with very little exertion. 

It was not a black eye, a rosy cheek, a well 
turned ankle, that could lure the heart of sucha 
man as Mr.Snubbs. He looked for more essen- 
tial qualifications than these, for a partner of his 
joys and sorrows. In short, he wanted one, who 
understood “ needle work and plain sewing”— 
who might rely on her own resources and industry 
for a livelihood, and who understood the duties 
which devolved upon a wife and mother. 

Such a one, he imagined the peerless Miss Car- 


oline O’Backbite, a name, however, unpoetic to| 


the young beaux of the nineteenth century, found 
favor in the opinion of Washington Lafayette 
Snubbs. 

She was short and stout. Her face was shaped 
not unlike the dial of a clock, while its carnation 
hue admirably contrasted with her white dress, 
which she seemed to have had agreat predilection 
for, and which she had worn, time out of mind. 
Some said the extreme color of her complexion 
was caused by her exposure to the sun, but not a 
few members of the Temperance Society aseribed 
it to the effects of that pernicious liquid, denomi- 
nated “Cognac.” [am not certain on this point, 
but hope for the honor of the fair sex, that it result- 
ed from the former. A profusion of curls, orna- 
mented her head, that 


*“ Dome of thought, the palace of the soul.” 


I am unsifted in the art of describing female 
beauty, and lack the polished pen of poet Willis, 
todo justice to Miss O’Backbite—suffice it, how- 
ever, to say, that among “ the fairest of Eve’s 


daughters,” she was a rare sight for a Benedick. 


- = ” * ? * ” 


’T was a beautiful night in the month of August. 


The clear vault of heaven was studded with innu- 
merable star3—the full round moon, was pouring a 


flood of light o’er the world—a balmy air was in-| 
fusing its fragrance into the vegetable kingdom, | 


while the soft tone of an olian harp, floating 
through the calm ether, rendered the scene incom- 
parably pleasant. On such a night as this, when 
all was serene, and most beautifully still, forth 
sauntered through Broadway, the aspiring Wash- 
ington Lafayette Snubbs. His bosom beat, his 
heart throbbed, and his eye dilated with delight, as 


Be that | 


at the casement of the obscure dwelling in which 
she resided, he espied the object of his unalterable 
affection. 

“ How softly sweet, sound lover’s tongues by 
night,” saith the gentle Romeo, but with what me 
lody of voice, what delicacy of manner, did the in- 
| comparable Miss O’Backbite, invite her lover into 
the domicil of her father. “On love’s light wings,” 
did he make his appearance in the parlor, where 
sat the object of his love—the die on which he cast 
his earthly hope—the goal of his ambition—the 
proud triumph of his joys. Alas! as sweet Willie 
Shakspeare hath said, “the course of true love 
never did run smooth,” as the career of Mr. Wash- 
ington Lafayette Snubbs, will finally show, His 
love was not of that ordinary kind, which roves 
from one to another, inhaling the sweets of many a 
| flower, but it was deep rooted. There was a cor- 
| responding unison of feeling between the lover and 
the loved one, which knew no change. 

“ Ah tender hearted, voluptuous Miss Backbite, 
exclaimed Mr. Washington Lafayette Snubbs, “ k 
anticipate the time, when we shall be joined by the 
connubial bonds of love—when our lives shall 
glide on noiseless as the summer’s sea, unrufiled 
by the whirlwinds of discord, or the turbulent bil- 
lows of passion.” 

“ Alas! alas! Mr. Snubbs,” observed the fair 
| one, “I regret that the time lingers so heavily. 

The knowledge of your adoration, and the con- 
stanecy of your affection, only serves to render me 
unhappy, while we are unwedded. ‘Hope defer- 
red maketh the heart sick.’” 

“ True, oh true,” returned Mr. Snubbs. “ By 
yon heaven, whose serene beauty, never was more 
| discernable, } swear, that neither time nor change 

can alter this devoted heart.” 


7 


| 


| 


Here an untimely summons from Mrs. O’Back~ 
| bite called away the lovely daughter, and Mr. 
| Snubbs with a hasty “good night,” departed for 


| his domieil. 


* * 


* . + * 


| My reader must now pass overa year, during 
‘which time, the happy pair had been wooing and 
| cooing — in which Mr. Washington Lafayette 
| Snubbs had been parted from the object of his love. 
| Sudden business ef hisemployer had made it ne- 
_cessary for his student to depart for Philadelphia, 
| where during one of his midnight perambulations, 
through Chesnut street, he had encountered a Jady 
| of * unexceptionable character,” who had fallen in 
_ love with him—had offered her hand in marriage, 
and was accepted. The sight ofa gold watch and 
chain, and sundry other recommendations, were 
attractions not to be withstood. 
| He forswore Miss Caroline O’Backbite, and 
| knelt at the shrine of the beautiful and rural Miss 
| Cowslip Green. He gave up his law aspirings, 
and lived, Ipresume,comfortably, by some of those 
| unaccountable means, which may not be known 





| to ordinary mortals. 

, But Miss Backbite! She did not, as most ladies 
do, ‘* pine away and die,” under her anguish. Not 
she insooth! She married aclerk of arenowned 

| dry good merchant, and lived contented, with six 

| small children, as fat, as ragged, and as saucy as 
| herself. 
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Tam unwilling that my tale should pass without 
amoral. Here itis:—Let those who are thwarted 


many of the events ofthat time, even with interest 
or regret. In one advance of the army to which I 


in their affections, bear themselves up with reso- | was attached, we had some skirmishing with the 


lution and strength of mind, and instead of musing 


over departed hopes, seek for another partner, and 
live contented and happy. Be Be Vt 











THere are many brief incidents and apparently 
trivial events in our lives, that at the moment of | 
occurrence are almost unnoticed ; but which, from | 
some association, makes an impression on the me- | 
mory at many periods of after life, or may be re- | 
membered through existence with undiminished | 
freshness; when others, of the most seeming inte 
rest at the time, fade from our recollections, or be- 
come abraded from the mind by a constant colli- 
sion with the passing transactions of our days. It 
is in early life, chiefly, perhaps entirely, that deep 
and indelible sensations of regard and affection are 
made ; and impressions in those days are often re- 
corded upon an unsullied tablet, that admits in af- 
ter hours of no erasement or superscription. How 
deep are our school boy reminiscences! and the 
kindnesses received, and the friendships formed, | 
at such perieds, commonly constitute more endu- | 
ring characters on our minds than all the after-cc- 
currences, half-heartless transactions, perhaps, of 
tater-hours ; whendarker passions arise—ambition, | 
avarice, self-interest, and cold reality, banish for | 
ever the elysian ideas of youthful romance. There | 
is a flower, the common cowslip of the fields, which | 
by reason of associations, for thirty years of my 
life, I never saw without emotion ; and though | 
might sanctify this feeling, I confess my belief that 
it has not contributed to the general happiness of 
my life ; from reverence at first, it gradually be- 
came a disease, induced a morbid indifference, 
and undermined and destroyed the healthful sources | 
of enjoyment. 

Towards the close of a most lovely spring day— 
and sucha lovely one, to my fancy, has never 
beamed from the heavens since, Icarelessly pluck- 
ed a cowslip from a copse side, and gave it to Con- | 
stance. "I'was on that beautiful evening when | 
she told me all her heart! as, seated on a mossy | 
bank, she dissected, with downcast eyes, every 
part of the flower ; chives, peointal, petal, all were 
displayed; though lam sure she never even 
thought of the class. My destiny through life I 
considered as fixed from thathour. Shortly after- 
wards I was called, by the death of arelative, toa | 
distant partof England; upon my return, Con- 
stance wasno more. ‘The army was not my ori- 
ginal destination, but my mind began to be enfee- 
bled by hourly musing on one subject alone, with- 
out cessation or available termination ; yet reascn | 
enough remained to convince me, that, without 
change and excitement, it would degenerate into 
fatuity. 





| 





| 








The preparation and voyage to India, new com- 


. . | 
panions, and ever changing scenes, hushed my 


feelings, and produced acalm that might be called 
a state of blessedness—a condition in which the 
ignoble and inferior ingredients of our nature were 
subdued by the divinity of mind. Years rolled on 
in almost constant service, nor do I remember 








irregulars of ourfoe ; the pursuit was rapid, and I 
fell behind my detachment, wounded and weary, 
in ascending a ghaut, resting inthe jungle, with 


{languid eyes fixed on the ground, without any par- 
The Influence of a Flower. 


ticular feeling but that of fatigue, and the smarting 
of my shoulder. Acowslip caught my sight! my 
blood rushed to my heart—and, shuddering, I 
started on my feet, felt no fatigue, knew of no 
wound, and joined my party. I had not seen this 
flower for ten years, but it probably saved my life; 
an European officer, wounded and alone, might 
have tempted the avarice of some of the numerous 
and savage followers of an Indian army. In the 


‘cooler and calmer hours of reflection since, I 


have thought that this appearance was a mere 
phantom, an illusion—the offspring of weakness : 
I saw it but for a moment, and too imperfectly to 
be assured of reality; and whatever I believed at 
the time seems now to have been a painting on the 
mind rather than an object of vision; but how that 
image statted up, I conjecture not—the effect was 
immediate and preservative. This flower was 
again seen in Spain; [had the command of an ad- 
vance party, and in one of the recesses of the Py- 
renees—of the romantic, beautiful Pyrenees, upon 
a secluded bank, surrounded by a shrubbery so 
lovely as to be noticed by many—was a cowslip. 
It was now nearly twenty years since I had seen 
itin Mysore: I did not start; but a cold and me- 
lancholy chill came over me; yet Imight possibly 
have gazed Jong on this humble little flower, and 
recajled many dormant thoughts, had prota sense 
of duty (for we momentarily expected an attack) 
summoned my attentions to the realities of life; 
so, drawing the back of my hand across my eyes, 
I cheered my party with “ Forward, my lads,” 
and pursued my route, and saw it no more, until 
England and all her flowery meadows met my view; 
but many days and service had wasted life, and 
worn the fine edge of sensibility away ;—they were 
now before me in endless profusion, almost un- 
heeded, and without excitement: I viewed not the 
cowslip, when fifty, as I had done with the eyes of 
nineteen. 








TuHere may be hearts, that in the full fruition 
and delight of what they have obtained by evil 
means, know notremorse, and taste such happiness 
as gratified passion can bestow. There is also 
those firm and constant hearts, which, inthe midst 
of trouble and adversity, shake off one half of ca- 
lamity’s heavy load by the strength of conscious 
virtue and integrity ; and there be some so dull and 
obtuse, as, under any circumstances, not to see and 
appreciate the worst portion oftheir fate. But the 
curse of curses, the deepest carthly retribution that 
can be poured upon the head of the wicked, is to 
find their schemes frustrated, and their desires dis- 
appointed, by the very evil means whichthey have 
taken to accomplish them.—James. 











Neituer riches nor poverty bless or curse any 
man, but according to his spirit and understand- 


ing 
ing. 
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The Soldicr’s Return. 


Tue following beautiful instance of filial affec- | 


tion deserves to be handed down to the latest ge- 
nerations :—Some travellers in Europe, were obli- 
ged to stop at a small village fora few days, and 
having nothing better to engage their attention, 


they determined to amuse themselves by looking at 


the inhabitants from the window ef their inn, which 
Was opposite a prison. Whilst they were thus 
occupied,a gentleman came up on horseback, very 
plainly dressed, attended by a servant. He had 
scarcely passed the window, when he alighted, 
left his horse, and advanced towards an old man 
who was engaged in paving the street. 

After having saluted him, he took hold of the 
rammer, struck some blows upon the pavement, at 
the same time addressing the old man, who stood 
amazed at the adventure, “ This work seems to me 
very painful fora person of your age; have you 
no sous whocould share in your labors, and com- 
fort your old age 1” 

‘‘ Forgive me, sir; I have three lads who inspi- 
red me with the highest hopes; but the poor fel- 
laws are not now within reach to assist their fa- 
ther.” 

‘* Where are they, then 1?” 

“ The oldest has obtained the rank of captain in 
India, in the service of the Honorable Company. 
The second has likewise enlisted in the hope of 
rivalling his brother.” The old man paused, and 
a momentary tear bedimmed his eye. 

“ And pray, what has become of the third ?” 

‘Alas! he became security for me; the poor 
boy engaged to pay my debts, and being unable to 
fulfil the undertaking, he is—in prison.” 


At this recital the gentleman stepped aside a) 
few paces, and covered his face with his hands. | 


After having thus given vent to his feelings, he re- 
turned tothe old man and resumed the discourse. 
“And has the oldest—this degenerate son—this 
captain—never sent you any thing to extricate you 
from your miseries ?”’ 

* Ah! call him not degenerate ; my son is vir- 
tuous ; he both loves and respects his father. He 
has oftener than once sent me money, even more 
than was sufficient for my wants; but I had the 
misfortune to lose it by becoming security for a 
very worthy man, my landlord, who was burden- 
ed with a very large family. Unfortunately, find- 


ing himself unable to pay, he has caused my ruin. | 


They have taken my all, and nothing now remains 
for me.” 

At this moment, a young man, passing his head 
through the iron gratings ofa window in the prison 
began to cry, “ Father! father! if my brother 
William is still alive, thatis he ; he is the gentle- 
man who speaks with you.” 

“Yes, my friend, itis he,”replied the gentleman, 
throwing himself into the old man’s arms, who, 
like one beside himsclf, attempting to speak, and 
sobbing, had not recovered his senses, when an old 
woman, decently dressed, rushed frum a poor- 
looking hut, crying :— 

‘* Where art thou, my dear William? Come to 


me, come and embrace your mother!” 


The captain no sooner observed her, than he | 
quitted his father, and went to.throw himself upon 


the neck of the good olddame. The scene was 
now overpowering ; the travellers left their room, 
and increased the number of spectators, witnesses 
of this most affecting sight. Mr, Wilson, one of 
‘the travellers, made his way through the crowd, 
| and advancing to the gentleman, thus addressed 
} him :—— 

| “Captain, we ask the honor of your acquain- 
| tance ; it is impossible to express the pleasure we 
have had in being witnesses of this tender meeting 
| with your family ; we request the favor of you and 
"yours to dinner at the inn.” 

The captain, alive to the invitation, accepted it 
with politeness ; but at the same time replied, that 
he would neither eat nor drink until his youngest 
| brother had recovered his liberty. Atthe same in- 
| stant, he deposited the sum for which he had been 
|inearcerated, and in a very short time after, his 
|brother joined the party. The whole family now 
| met at the inn, where they found the affectionate 
William in the midst of a multitude who were 
loading him with caresses, all of which he return- 
ed with the utmost cordiality. 
| Assoonas there was an opportunity for free 
| conversation, the good soldier unbosomed his heart 
\to his parents and the travellers. ‘“ Gentlemen,” 
| said he, “ to-day IJ feel, in its full extent, the kind- 
/ness of Providence, to whom I owe every thing. 
| My uncle brought me up to the business of a wea- 
ver, but [requited his attentions badly ; for, having 
contracted a habit of idleness and dissipation, I en- 
‘listed ina corps belonging to the East India Com- 
}pany. Iwas then only little more than eighteen. 
|My soldier-like appearance had been observed by 
| Lord Clifton, the commanding officer, with whose 
beneficence and inexhaustible generosity all Eu- 
rope is acquainted. My zeal for the service in- 
spired him with regard; and, thanks to his cares, 
I rose step by step to the rank of captain, and was 
entrusted with the fundsof the regiment. By dint 
of economy, and the aid of commerce, I amassed 
honorably the sum of £30,000. At that time I 
quitted the service. Itis true that I made three 
remittances tomy father; but the first only, con- 
sisting of £200, reached him, The second fell 
into the hands of a man who had the misfortune to 
become insolvent; and I entrusted the third to a 
| Scotch gentleman, who died upon the passage ; 
but I hold his receipt, and his heirs will account 
to me for it.” 
Afier dinner, the captain gave his father £200, 

, to supply his most pressing wants ; and at the same 
| time secured to him, as well as to his mother, an 
annuity of eighty pounds, reversible to his two 
brothers. Besides, he presented £500 as a mar- 
,tlage portion to his sister, who was married to a 
farmer in indifferent circumstances ; and after hav 
ing distributed £50 among the poor, he entertained 
atan elegant dinner the principal inhabitants of 
the place. Such a man merited the favors of for 
tune. By this generous sensibility, too, he show- 
ed indeed that he was worthy of the distinguished 
honors so profusely heaped upon him by tbe illus- 
trious Lord Clifton. 


} 


| 
| 
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Happy isthe man who can be acquitted by him 
selfin private, and by others in public. 
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A Piratical Sketch. 


BY JOHN J. ADAMS. 


We made our adieus at Carthagena, after a 
twenty-four hours sojourn, and departed for the ves- 
sel which lay at Bocca Chica. Iwas the bearer 
of despatches from Carreno, at Panama, for Gene- 
ral Montilla, and also for the Vice President at 
Bogota. Whosoever has read Thompson must re- 
member something of Carthagena. In his day, 
Bocca Granda was unobstructed, and afforded the 
gallant Vernon’s Armadaa facile entrance imme- 
diately contiguous to the city. To preventa similar 
invasion, the channel was effectually blocked up, 
and Bocca Chica, or the “ small mouth,” furnishes 
the only entrance. The channel here is very nar- 
row, and the fortifications on either side, are of 
sufficient strength and magnitude to make a hostile 
passage hopeless. The location of Carthagena 
offers nothing to interest, excepting as seen from the 
sea, when if presents an appearance such asI had 
formed of Venice. The land is low and marshy, 
and as you approach, it appears to rise from the 
water like another Venus, while the towering La 
Popa, which looks out so prominently from the 
beautiful bay, might be compared to an Olympus, 
the thunder cloud on its summit, shrouding the God 
who had called forth so beautiful a creation. I was 
fortunate in arriving onagala day. Shrines were 
erected in various parts of the city, the passages 
to which were through arbors tastefully construct- 
ed. The soldiers, many of whom were black, ap- 
peared in entirely new uniforms, and their beha- 
vior dissipated in a degree the feelings which I en- 
tertained. Could this be Carthagena, and these 
the troops of the Republic? The enormities prac- 
tised here, and the sufferings and privations con- 
sequent as related to me at Panama, by the gallant 
Captain Lester, seemed incredible ; but I had am- 
ple confirmation of his correctness. To see them 
in their bright accoutrements, kneeling at each 
successive shrine, and rendering homage to the 


Catholic symbols of christianity, it would be deem- | 


ed impossible that these men on the field of battle 





friend Lara, and all of romance and reality, which 
had, in my early reading, so enkindled my young 
and enthusiastic imagination! We were bound to 
St. Jago, but fortunately missed it; we got too far 
to leeward, decoyed as I believe we were, by a fly- 
away appearance of the blue mountains of Jamaica. 
I repeat fortunately, for the fever was raging there, 
and most fatally. Ho! for Trinidad were my orders, 
and the next morning found us floundering amongst 
its shoals, seeking an entrance to its intricate har- 
bor. 

‘¢ All’s well, and here we are.” I left the'Casil- 
da, or quay, and mounted on a sturdy pony made 
my way to the city, distant about three miles. Tri- , 
nidad itself is on .a lofty ridge of mountain from 
whose base another ridge rises almost perpendicu- 
larly, presenting both from ocean and land a view 
of imposing beauty. 

It was my good fortune, as during my brief so- 
journ at Carthagena, to be favored with another ga- 
la exhibition. A true description of it would outrival 
the Carnival at Rome, and scarcely find credence ; 
therefore will I be brief. The second day a large 
portion of the populace made their appearance, 
decked most grotesquely, and, in some instances, 
fancifully. All was mirth and levity. A poor old 
woman with her jack ass and panniers of water, 
/came into the Plaza, or Constitutional Square, and 
| a group of masqueraders, who had with them some 
clowns of high degree, beset the poor woman, one 
of them bestriding the beast, until—but by a quota- 
tation from our school boy books, I will leave the 
reader to gather and surmise :— 





‘« When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
Down will come cradle, baby and all.” 


And down they came—old woman and all; all but 
the jack ass seemed to enjoy the sport, the old wo- 
| man not excepted. 


| The Plaza was duly'arranged for a bull fight, and 


| 1, of course, was present. Fromits centre midway 
to the facade of a fine row of buildings, was sus- 
| pended an effigy—a most unfitting appellation, as 


could be capable of the savage cruelty ascribed to | it resembled nothing which I kad ever seen, and 


them. It may suffice to say that the cold blooded 
barbarities of the Mexicans, as practised upon our 
Texian brethren were fully exercised, though per- 
haps more scandalously inhuman. How I delight 
in Catholic worship, and how I deprecate its ana- 
mnalous frivolity, { will not dwell on. To the de- 
votee and the recluse, their faith is heavenly—to 
the worldling, inciting and meretricious. 


Beautifully did our bark careen tothe breeze, as 
we left Bocca Chica, and as anxiously did our 
hearts swell in fear of the dreaded pirates, and 
ruthless cruisers which infested the coast. “Helm’s 
a lee !” cried the captain, for whom I had called— 
‘‘ Helm’sa lee!” cried he, and the breakers were on 
ourbow. All became right, and despite of priva- 
teers and pirates ; gallantly we held our way tothe 
Eldorado of Ferdinand’s once extensive and flou- 
rsihing dominions. As the beautiful island of Cuba 
sprang from the misty distance, how thronged up- 
on ine my school boy reminisences—of Columbus 


| the bull it appeared, thought so too, for he scarcely 
deigned to notice it. Anon came the tug of war. 
By divers stratagems, the bull became in a degree 
infuriated, and essayed to wreak vengeance on his 
annoyers. Atone period! suffered much, and at 
my own expense, will tell the story. I was at the 
lower extremity of the Plaza, when the bull was 
down a lane or street immediately contiguous. A 
black manin front of me threw off his shoes, unfurl- 
ed his blood red banner, and prepared for the on- 
slaught. I could not resist the temptation and de- 
termined to cross unto the opposite side that I might 
command a view of the encounter. 


The distance to the other side of the square was 
short, and conceiving the better part of valor to be 
discretion, I started at the top of my speed. I had 
gained the estuary of the lane without looking at 
it, when a shout issued from the Corridor. Hands 
were clapped, knees were slapped, arms extended, 
and guttural sounds in unison, gave the pleasing 
indication that the excited bull was at my heels. 





and his privations, the glorious court of Isabel— ) On I ran tremulous with fear, every moment ex- 
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pecting to be tossed in air, and then descend to an| every thought of the future has been linked—fare- 


ignoble impalation. I gained a pillar, around which 
while winding, heart stricken, I jooked forthe bull. 
There he was in the lane or street, quiet asa lamb, 
The shout of laughter which burst from those by 
whom I had been deluded, was too intolerably an- 
noying. I rushed from the arena, but while doing 
so had the gratification of seeing the motley assem- 
blage disperse, under the auspices of a sudden 
shower, which is ever dreaded by tropical gentle- 
men, unless in a state of nudity, 

Having made all my arrangements for departure 
I was about embracing my couch, when Captain 
K., of Boston entered my room. “Mr. A.,” said he, 

-“ will you give me a promise ?” 

** Not until I know its nature.” 

‘‘ Will you promise me not to go to sea to-mor- 
row 1” 

“ No—unless you assign a sufficient reason.” 

‘© Will you not promise ?” 

‘‘] cannot.” 

Your life is in danger—a felucea boat rowed 
out of the harbor, just as I left the Casilda, and I 
have threaded the way hither toapprize you. Their 
object is to intercept and capture your craft—you 
know of what value she would prove to these pi- 
ratical rascals; you know also their horrible 
atrocities. Look upon me as a father, asone who 
has a father’s interest, and either delay your de- 
parture, or go home with me in my old brig. They 
will not trouble or molest her ; don’t hesitate.” 

“« [ must.” . 

“Atthe Casilda I will meet you, and there deter- 
mine—good night.” 

“ Captain | must rest, although your tidings 
are but ill qualified to induce a peaceful slumber.” 

Ere the morning dawned, I was with the pilot, 
my mind glowing with apprehensions renewed by 
having received from my consignee, ample confir- 
mation of my old friend’s statement. 

Darkly and darkly the pilot and myself wended 
towards the Casilda, my imagination teeming with 
bleeding throats, and wantonly lacerated carcasses. 
A jack ass in our path was aroused, and I proving 
myself qualified to share his cognomen,. was as 
much alarmed as the poor beast. 


well! we meet no more, unless by the grace of the 


Almighty, it be in the mansions of the blest. On- 


ward they come, ha! the breeze freshens, and what 
is that speck looming to leeward ? another foe ? 
then indeed escape is hopeless. Still did the 
breeze freshen, 2s onward came the boat—each 
of her men with demoniac ardor, lustily plying 
the oar ; yet did our gallant bark revel in her 
swiftness, and Cleopatra-like seemed to lure 
the gale to her embrace. On came the pirates, 
while rapidly approached the sail to leeward. 
Again the breeze freshened, and more sturdily did 
the pirates ply their oars, and more rapidly came 
down the strange and suspicious sail. I was pre- 
pared to die nobly, and I believe we all were, 
owing to our knowledge of their dreadful outrages 
which had been so recently and frequently enacted. 
It was the courage of despair. On came the boat, 
and on came the breeze, but not with sufficient 
strength. Ensconced under the taffrail, I obser- 
ved all their movements, while I was also secure 
from their fire. Onward they came, and again the 
breeze freshened—another moment and we are 
boarded. There were twenty ferocious rascals, 
and we without available arms. 

I would speak of my feelings, but find it impos- 
sible—they were tooconcentrated. Onward came 
the stranger sail, showing gallant proportions, 
and with the breeze still freshening, beautifully, 
she came within gun shot, and then squaring her 
yards side by side, she held her way with us at 
speaking distance. The pirates desisted from 
further efforts, and if the most violent abolitionist 
had been in my situation he would have blessed 
the slave brig which so gallantly bore down with 
‘“‘ comfort and healing on her wings.” Suspense 
fled—hope, her mission accomplished, had depart- 
ed, and glorious reality with features all radiant, 
seemed to stand in playful triumph on the prow. 

I have done—I breathe freely—the terror of the 
pirate is not upon me. The surge of the wave in 
which I delight, brings not unto me the yell of the 
ruffian ; tranquilly Ll repair to my couch, there to 








| reflect upon the goodness of the Almighty, and 


I met my captain at the Casilda, reaching it at | offer a prayer, fervent as Addison breathed, in 


dawn. 
clear pair of heels.” 


submitted, 
result, I had reason to believe, of collusion with 
the pirates, ere our little bark began to plough her 
way. Thusretarded, hope was bidding me fare- 
well, as lulled the land breeze on which our safety 
depended. My heart was in my throat. Starboard 
a short distance were the keys which sheltered the 
hostile boat, and every thing was tending favora- 
bly for our capture and consequent immolation. 
With parched lips, I said unto the captain, ‘ the 
breeze freshens.” 

“ Itdoes,” said he, while rivalling my attempt 





} 
} . . . 
\ they are the veriest misers with regard to their pro- 





He said my intelligence was correct, “ but | those beautiful and impassioned lines— 
fear not.” said he, “ the Selina will show them a | 
Pride prevented the expres- | 


sion of my fears, and with corresponding naive I | 
Accident after accident occurred, the | 


= 
| Relations take the greatest liberties, and give 


“ When all thy mercies, oh my Ged! 
My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise.” 











the least assistance. Ifa stranger cannot help as 
with his purse, he will not insult us with his com- 
ments ; but with relations, it mostly happens, that 


) perty, but perfect prodigals in the article of advice. 








ORIGINAL. 
Ir a man wish to rise in the world, let him cogi- 


to drown the perturbation, his feelings were \ tate and praise himself for actions unperformed, 


so calculated to awaken. 


Onward they come !—Oh, God ! must I be the | probation. 


which would however, bring down the world’s ap- 
He will then become emulous of the 


victim of these fell destroying marauders? Mother, breathings of his own fame, and realize the ideal 
sisters, friends, adicu! and thou with whom my/ which it pourtrayed. 
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The Fortune Hunter. 
A TALE OF HARROGATE. 
By Mrs. Abdy. 


Ir was a beautiful morning in autumn, and the | 
inmates of the Granby at Harrogate were dispersed 


the inmates of Granby to confide to me that I am 
only the third gentleman to whom she has made a 
similcr commwenication during the six weeks slie 
has been in the house!” 

“ Well, then, the young lady from Lothbury ?” 


‘Do not mention her, I shudder at the wery 





in various ways. Soine were riding or strolling in| thought of her cockney pronunciation, I cowl 
the vicinily, some studying newspapers and maga- | not endure to listen to it for life, ever: were it to 
zines at the library, a few gentlemen were engaged | conduct me to the ultimatum of penny-hook felici- 
at billiards, and, not a few ladies intent on forth- | ty, agilt coach and six; besides, shc!iuas a cast in 
coming conquests, were busily employed in se-| her eye.” 

lecting and arranging the decorations of theeve-| « She casts it very favorably towards you, at all 
ning ; the drawing-room was left to the undisturbed | events; but I do not blame your spirit; neither of 
possession of two young men of the names of | these ladies have property worth your acceptance. 
Stanley and Travers. These gentlemen had been | I remember a very fine young fellow, who, when 
residents for a week at the Granby: they were | recommended by his friends to pay his addresses 
strangers when they came, buta league of amity | to a lady with.five thousand pounds, replied, ‘Five 
had taken place between them, not at all.uncom-| thousand pounds! I value my teeth and eyebrows 
mon under similar circumstances. Ionce heard | at the whole of that sum!’ ” 
a gentleman say that it was impossible anylady| «Contemptible coxcomh, 
could enter into the spirit of Horace Walpole’s nantly. 

declaration, “‘When I lose one friend, I go to the | ‘« Not at all,” replied his friend, laughing. “In 
St. James’ Coffee-house and get another,” because | a mercantile country we must all trade on our 
ladies are not in the habit of frequenting coffee-| capital ; and if we are not possessed of money or 
houses ; but Iam of opinion that those ladies, who | goods, we are surely at liberty to venture our per- 
are in the habit of frequenting boarding-houses, | sons; perhaps, like Whittington’s cat, the article 
can be atnoloss toremember innumerable instan- seemingly of no intrinsic value may prove more 





? 


said Stanley, indig- 


ces where the temple of friendship, instead of be- 
ing laid bya stone at a time, has sprung up, like | 
Aladdin’s palace, in the course of a single night. | 
Stanley and Travers, however, were not without 
many points of congeniality; they were both 
young, both remarkably good-looking, or what the | 
young ladies of the house called “ transcendently | 
handsome,” both poor—Stanley was a briefless bar- | 
rister, and Travers a lieutenant on half-pay—both | 
gentlemanly and well-educated, and both desirous | 
to be married, only Stanley was hopeless, and Tra- 
vers hopeful, of entering that blissful state. - But} 
{ cannot better make my readers acquainted 
with the characters of these gentlemen, than. by 
taking up the thread of the conversation in which 
they were engaged, 

«It is in vain to reason with me, Travers,” said 
Stanley ; ‘1 feel that I am condemned, for ania’ 
years, at least to a single life. I could not love a| 
woman who was not calculated to shine in socie- | 
ty, and accustomed to the elegancies of life, and [| 
could not reduce such a one to submit to depriva- | 
tion and drudgery.” 

‘There is no occasion you should,” said Tra-| 
vers ; ‘such aspeech would come well from the 
lips of our opposite neighbor at the table, who is | 
past sixty, hasa glass eye, and seven children by 
a former marriage ; but you, Stanley, who are 
young and handsome, have an obvious path cut 
out for you; marry a woman of fortune, and pro- 
vide her with the elegancies of life out of her own 
income,” 

‘ Perhaps I may not find it so easy to meet with | 
one.” 

“‘ Nay, can you deny that you stand high in the 
favor of more thanone in this very house? Has 
not the widow from Somersetshire intimated to you 
that her heartand acresare at your disposal when- 
ever you please to ask for them 7?” 

‘Yes, and the amiable spirit of candor preva- 
leut in boarding-houses, has induced a dozen of 








’ 


precious than all the rest of the cargo, and conduct 
us to greater wealth in a moment, than we could 
amass in an office or counting-house in a quarter 
of a century.” 

«“ But [am unfortunately difficult to be pleased,” 
said Stanley; “my future bride must possess 
beauty, intellect, and grace.” j 

‘«‘ And do you think you can attain al] these arti- 
cles united with fortune ?” 

‘¢[ must be as vain as your friend of the teeth 
and eyebrows, if I expected such a thing,” said 
Stanley with a smile; “ therefore, I repeat, I must 
lead a single life, unless I doa far more silly 
thing, and marry for love.” 

‘‘Marry for love!’ repeated Travers, with 2 
look of horror; “ pray leave that to haymakers 


and laborers, who have nerves sufficiently strong 


to gaze on the probable perspective of a work- 
house as the termination of their happy union.” 

“ Nay, Travers, do not flatter yourself that for- 
tune hunting is so gentlemanly a pursuit, as to be 
exclusively confined to the higher classes. I re- 
member a farmer’s man, who, after paying his 
addresses to the prettiest girl in the village, sudden- 
ly deserted her in favor of her deformed and ill- 
tempered cousin. His master good-humoredly 
rallied him on the subject, and asked him if he 
could really prefer his new sweetheart to his for- 
mer one. ‘ Surely not,’ said the clown, ‘but her 
father will give her a portion of two cows ; now 
with her cousin I should only have one; and to 
tell your honor the truth, } do not think there is 
the difference of a cow between any one woman 
and another!” 

«« He showed an acuteness,’’ said Travers, ‘‘ not 
generally seeninhis sphere. However, Stanley, 
believe me Iam too mucha master of the subject 
of fortune hunting (since you are resolved to apply 
such a plain term to the pursuit of a wealthy wife) 
to suppose it confined tothe upper classes. If a 
woman be once independent, however moderate 
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that independence, she will find some lover to 
whom it is of consequence. The prudent men in 
all classes are much the same in their veneration 
for property, although their habits, rank, and edu- 
cation, influence their opinion as to its necessary 
amount. The impoverished: nobleman, who 
wishes to pay off his mortgages, and repair his 
paternal inheritance, will only sacrifice his liber 
ty toa fair one capable of conferring those favors 
upon him.” 

A travelling carriage now drove up to the door, 
and Stanley and Travers planted themselves at 
the window to watch the descent of the new-com- 
ers. Probably, my readers will say that this offi- 
cious curiosity furnishes no proof of the gentleman- 
ly manners that I have attributed to them; but 
much must be allowed for the habits of a water- 
ing-place. , How eagerly have I seen people by 
the sea side watch the appearance of the steam- 
vessel—how repeatedly have they interrogated 
the boatmen standing about as to the time it is 
expected—how rapturously have they accepted 





the offer of a by-stander’s telescope when the 
small speck first comes in sight—how courageous- 
ly do they plunge into the midst of the dense mass 
of people who crowd to behold the passengers land 
onthe pier. You would feel assured that a belov- 
ed wife or husband, or an only child, must be in 
the ardently-welcomed vessel; and yet, if you ask 
them whom they expect, the answer, in nine cases 
out of ten, will be—“ Nobody that I know of!” 
How natural, then, is it for the inmates of a board- 
ing-house to feel an anxious curiosity for the first 
glimpse of a new arrival, for in an hour or two the 
strangers will be at the same table with them, by 
the evening they may be on terms of intimacy, 
and on the following day they may possibly be 
walking out together deep in confidential commu- 
nication. Having thus defended my heroes from 
the charge of looking at the carriage, I will pro- 
ceed to relate what they saw. 

An elderly gentleman of highly respectable ap- 
pearance alighted, and handed out, first a lady of 
similar description, and afterwards, a very lovely | 
girl, apparently abouttwenty. The fair stranger 
had blue eyes, a dazzling complexion, and nut- 
brown ringlets; in short, she was that being so | 
often talked about and so seldom seen—a real | 
beauty. 

« How enchanting a creature!” said Stanley : 
“if it were the custom of this country to travel 
with passports, her’s should be drawn in the terms 
of that given to the bewitching Sontag—‘ Presque 
angelique.’”’ 

«« She is extremely pretty,” said Travers care- 
lessly, ‘‘ far too pretty, I am sure, to be worth a 
guinea. Depend upon it,Stanley, in the words of 
the song, ‘ Her face is her fortune.’ ” 

«“ And who would wish a more ample fortune ?” 
said Stanley, continuing to gaze upon her. 














“ It will prove an ample fortune, undoubtedly, 
to her,” said Travers, “if she has sense to play 
her cards well; but I would advise you, Stanley, 
to be very shy of her--I1 mean to be so, for my 
part. Flirtations that lead to nothing are all very 
well in a cheap obscure place ; but living at Har- 
rogate is expensive, and ought to lead to something 
worth having.” 


‘“* And would not so lovely a creature be worth 
having ?” said Stanley, pursuing her with his eyes 
as she entered the house. 


‘“‘ learnestly hope, Stanley,” said Travers, “that 
you will not waste your own time, and that of the 
girl, by any foolish attentions to her; I would not 
even advise you to dance with her: however, I 
dare say she will have too much good sense to 
encourage you to dangle afierher. I will wager 
something that before this time to-morrow, she is 
laying violent siege to Sir Harry Dashwood, or 
old Lord Shakerly.” 

“ Travers, you really put me out of all patience 
by your selfish, cold-hearted calculations!” ex- 
claimed Stanley. 


‘‘ Selfish!” said Travers, “ far fromit. ‘What 
is Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba ?’ that I should 
care whether she marries well or ill; but Iam 
speaking disinterestedly and benevolently. She 
has a right to make a good market of her attrac- 
tions as well as myself; if she be well-born and 
well-educated, I think she may expect a handsome 
income, and some sort of title: nay, if she were 
my sister, I do not know whether I should not in- 
sist onher stipulating for an opera-box, and a set 
of diamonds into the bargain. 


* And should you not think itsacrilege to com- 
demn such acreature to a union with a booby fox- 
hunting baronet like Sir Harry Dashwood, ora 
decrepit peevish invalid like Lord Shakerly ?” 

“ Not at all; I should think it far greater sacri- 
lege to condemn her to the horrors of the washing 
week in a damp cottage, with a smoky chimney, 
a solitary servant, a banquet of hashed mutton, 
and a family of five small children ; but the dress- 
ing-bell summons us: I am quite disappointed in 
these new arrivals, I was in hopes we should have 
had somebody worth dressing for,” 

The young men now separated, neither of them 
at all raised in the opinion of the other by the con- 
versation I have recorded; they met again in the 
drawing-room a few minutes before dinner, and 
had just time to ascertain from Mr. Fielding, one 


| of the gentlemen who happened to be acquainted 


with the last comers, that the name of the beauty 
was Helen Lennox, and that her companions were 
her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, when 
the dinner bell sounded. Helen looked still more 
lovely than in the morning ; her beautiful shape 
was displayed to advantage by a light evening 
dress, and her shining hair redeemed from the con- 
finement of a bonnet, flowed in rich ringlets over 
her high forehead and finely-turned throat Stan- 
ley could scarcely look at any other object, while 
Travers appeared unconscious of her presence, 
and directed all his attention to the young lady 
frora Lothbury, of whom honorable mention has 
already been made. Shortly after the ladies had 
retired, Mr. Maxwell followed them, and inquiries 
were then eagerly addressed to Mr. Fielding by 
several of the young men in company, respecting 
the additions to the party. Mr. and Mrs. Max- 
well he informed them were a rich couple residing 
in Harley Street, and moving in a high circle in 
society. 

“Have they any children?” asked Travers, 


| with earnestness. 
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« A son and two daughters, all married,” replied | aunt; nor could Helen avoid noticing the superiori- 
Mr. Fielding with some surprise. } ty of his inteilect and accomplishments to those of 
«“T only asked,” said Travers, “ because if they | Travers, but the one had never addressed to her 
had been childless, it would have been a good} any professions beyond those of friendship, the 
thing for the interests of their niece.” | other had poured forth to her the fondest vows of 
‘¢ Happily,” said Mr. Fielding, “‘ she stands in \ affection; and Rocheféucauld says with some 
no need of their wealth; few unite the goods of | truth, “‘ We love those who admire us more than 
fortune with the gifts of nature like Helen Len- \those we admire.” “The course of true love, 
nox.”’ however, seldom runs smooth” anywhere, and cer- 

“Indeed |” said Travers, eagerly. | tainly not in a boarding-house. 

‘“‘ Her father was a rich country gentleman, and! Ihave already alluded to the amiable candor 
Helen was his only child,” said Mr. Fielding. ““At) and openness displayed by the members of these 
his death, his family estates became the property | establishments, and therefore my readers will not 
of a nephew, but he bequeathed to his daughter | be surprised to hear that many of the ladies at the 
the whole of his personal property, which amount: | Granby, headed by the widow from Somersetshire, 
ed at that time to sixty thousand pounds; in the | and the damsel from Lothbury, assured Helen that 
course of two years that have elapsed since his} her suitor was in love with her property and not 
death, it must have received a handsome accumu- | with herself; and many of the young men express- 
lation. Miss Lennox comes of age in February,!ed their earnest hope that she would not throw 
when she will take possession of her fortune.” herself away on an avowed and acknowledged 

“She is a fortune in herself!” said Travers | “ Fortune Hunter.” 
with vehemence. “I never beheld so lovely a — 
creature ; I could not take my eyes off her all din-| The large square drawing-room is the only thea- 
ner time; she is equally a study for a painter, and | tre of action; there is, 10 be sure, a small sitting- 
a theme for a poet.” room opening into it, but this is almost always let 

‘«‘ You are a young man, Travers,” said the un-/ out as a private apartment, either to a newly-mar- 
suspicious Mr. Fielding, with a benevolent smile, | ried couple, to whom a tete-a-tete is yet a novelty, 
‘‘and employ very unmeasured terms of approba-| and consequently aluxury, or to an invalid lady, 
tion ; however, {do not think your enthusiasm will | ‘ who likes occasionally to be out of the noise and 
do you any harm with my young friend, Miss Len- | bustle of the company,” and is therefore willing to 
nox; she is, to own the truth, a little too much in-| pay handsomely for the privilege of excluding so 
clined te romance.” | much of the aforesaid noise and bustle, asa thin 

Stanley sighed heavily, as he reflected on the} partition and badly shutting door will enable her 
little gratification her propensity to romance would | todo. Where then are the enamored couple to 
receive, if she formed an attachmentto the calcu-| carry on a little private discourse? The large 
lating and worldly-minded Travers, but he never | open verandah is generally the place first thought 
dreamed of contesting the brilliant prize with his| of, from the undeniable fact that it is out of the 
friend. Humble and unassuming, he might have | room; then it is really a very pretty locale for a 
ventured to indulge his admiration for the beauti-; love scene ; there are green garden chairs, and 
ful Helen, had she been moderately portioned; {several pots of flowers placed in it, and a canary 
but he now regarded her as far beyond his preten- | hung on one side, with a lump of sugar between 
sions, and rejoiced that he had obtained such early | the bars of his cage, holding an harmonious duett 
information respecting her property, that he might | with a bullfinch similarly situated on the other; 
subdue his infant passion in the bud. Travers| there is also, perhaps, ‘‘the sea,the open sea” in 
rejoiced still more fervently at this discovery, al-| front. Here then the lady seats herself on one of 
though for very opposite reasons; he paid the|the garden chairs, rests her satin slipper on the 
most marked attention all the evening to the beau-| mignionnette box, and inclines her perfumed ring- 
tiful stranger, of whom he had previously determi- | lets over the geraniums and myrtles, “stealing and 
ned to be so very shy; danced three quadrilles | giving odor.” The gentleman stands by her side, 
with her, flattered her incessantly; and, in short, |‘ hanging over her enamored,” while the canary 
gave her to understand in very refined terms, that| bird in the back ground, somewhat alarmed by 
she had performed that feat, which in vulgar lan-| his near vicinity, screams and flutters its wings 
guage is denominated “making a conquest.” Ij against the cage by way of an ad libitum running 
cannot undertake to keep a correct diary of every | accompanimentto his soft nonsense. No attitude 
thing said and done at the Granby during the next|can be better for effect; but, alas! none can be 
fortnight, therefore trust my readers will be con-| worse for privacy. By the time the hour has elaps- 
tented with the general outlines. Travers had | ed, to which a flirtation under such agreeable lo- 
succeeded in making Helen believe that he was |calities will probably extend, not only all the 
violently in love with her,and in getting her to | boarding-house, but half the watering-place are 
fancy that she was a little in love with him. Mr.| perfectly aware, or in the way to be aware, of 
and Mrs. Maxwell had not yet been taken into the | what is going on. In the first place, the party in 
confidence of the young couple, for the quick tact\the drawing-room have been watching them 
of Travers enabled him to perceive that he was far | through the three French windows, as comfortably 
from being a favorite with either of them. Stanley, |and effectually as if they were looking through 
the warm-hearted, amiable Stanley, who had more | the glass circles at the Cosmorama ; and passers 
tender thoughts about Helen in an hour, than her | by! how can I presume to reckon the multitudi- 
avowed adorer had in a week, was highly esteem- | nous passers by in a populous situation in a water- 
ed, and liked both by herself and her uncle and |ing-place ? all idle people too, with nothing to do 
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for the time being, but to watch and talk over oe 


proceedings of their neighbors. 
Such, eventually, proved the case with Helen, | 


fence, and protested that her fortune was a matter 


of perfect indifference to him. 


“ This declaration,” said Helen, raising her 


although, at first, she was undoubtedly deeply mor- | eyes, “‘encourages me to enter upon a subject 


tified at the imputations east on the sincerity of her | 
Travers one morning found her in tears, | 


lover. 


and soon learned the cause ; he boldly appeal 


not guilty to the accusation. 


which, perhaps } ought not to have concealed 
from you so long, but reluctance to allude to the 
foible of a deceased parent must plead my ex- 
cuse; you have probably never heard of the 


“ Your fortune, dearest Helen,” said he, “is ra- | clause in my father’s will ?” 


thera subject of regret than of rejoicing to me, and 
it would give me happiness to know that you were 
portionless, because I could then prove the disin- 
terestedness of my regard for you.”’ 

A slight cloud passed over Helen’s brow at these 
words ; it appeared to her that Travers was rather 
overacting his part. “I am concerned to tell you,” 
she said, ‘‘ that my uncle and aunt are too much 
disposed to believe the reports against you.” 

Travers sighed, and actually summoned a tear 
or two into his eyes. 

“ But,” said Helen, softening at the sight of his 
sorrow, ‘‘ in February [shall be my own mistress, 
and then ds 

“Oh! speak not of such a cruel delay,” said 
Travers, who imagined that Helen, like Lydia 
Languish, might think it an odious thing to‘ go 
simpering up to the altar with consent of friends,’ 
‘become mine immediately, dearest Helen; leave 
every arrangement to me: Iwill guard against 
the possibility of discovery or pursuit; but compel 
me not to separate from you, and leave you sur- 
rounded by my enemies.” 

The conversation continued about half an hour 
longer, and Travers quitted the drawing-room with 
an ill-concealed smile of triumph on his counte- 
nance, while that of Helen bore the traces of tears. 





The faint grey light of morning was just begin- 
ning to appear, when a post-chaise and four stood 








at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from 


“A clause in your father’s will!” interrupted 


Travers, with eagerness. 


“ Yes,” resumed Helen, ‘ he bequeathed to me, 
as you are aware, the whole of his large personal 
property; butthe bequest was merely conditional.” 

“ Conditional !” exclaimed Travers with a look 
of as much horror as if be had just ascertained 
that all the inmates of the Granby were “ riding 
and running” in quest of them, like the “ Forsters, 
Fenwicks, and Musgraves,’’in pursuit ef fair Ellen 
and young Lochinvar. 

“* My father,”’ said Helen, in a faltering, agita- 
ted tone of voice, “had, unfortunately, strong feel- 
ings of family pride; the want of a son wasa 


| subject of perpetual lamentation to him, and his 


only hope and consolation was in the idea that his 
estates might eventually become the property of a 
grandson. This could only be effected by my 
union with my cousin, Anthony Lennox, who was 
perfectly willing on his part to fall in with my fa- 
ther’s wishes, but Fcould not endure the idea of such 
a sacrifice. My cousin was awkward in person, 
coarse in manners, devoted to low pursuits and 
amusements, and I plainly saw that his professed 
regard for me was of amercenary description, and 
that heloved nothing in reality beyond his dogs and 
horses. My poor father, however, was blind to 
his defects, and when his will was opened, ima- 
gine nvy distress at finding that his fortune was 
only bequeathed to me on condition that I united 
myself to Anthony Lennox within a year from the 
time of his death ; in the event of my refusal, three 











the Granby. Helen Lennox, leaning on the arm 
of Travers, drew near ; they entered it; the horses | thousand pounds was all the portion that was allot- 
bounded along the northern road, and the heart of |ted to me, and the remaining sixty thousand was 
the fortune hunter bent high with exultation. My |to become the property of my cousin. Ineed not 
readers, doubtless, expect that my next scene will | tell you my deeision ; I immediately resolved on 
be in Scotland, and in ordinary cases I would have | rejecting this hateful union, and sacrificing my 
suppressed a minute account of the journey thither, | fortune rather than my happiness.” 
because it is so very same and dull an affair; the} ‘*‘ What folly! what absurd infatuation!” ex- 
lady ofcourse weeps and talks of her friends, and | claimed the astounded Travers. 
the gentleman quotes poetry and talksof his pas-| ‘“ Folly! absurd infatuation!” repeated Helen, 
sion. The tete-a-tete of Helen and ‘Travers, how- | now in her turn taking up the words of her lover, 
ever, presented something out of the eommon way, | just as if she was practising the “Echo Duett” with 
which I will hasten to narrate. him. ‘ Ido not understand you, Mr. Travers.” 
About an hour had elapsed, Helen had ceased| “Iam afraid I understand you but too well, Miss 
weeping, but her spirits still continued depressed | Lennox: am I to gather from your words that I am 
and her manners constrained. Travers could | the subject of an imposition on your part, and that, 
only impute one cause to her conduct; he could | instead of being the heiress of more that sixty thou- 
not suppose that her sense of duty could be violent- | sand pounds, you are only the possessor of three ?” 
ly outraged by leaving the protection of an uncle} ‘Suffer me to answer your quesuion by asking 
and aunt a few months D®fore the law allowed | another,” said Helen. “ Am I togather from your 
her to do so, especially when it was considered | words that, had you known me to be only the 
that the aforesaid uncle and aunt possessed three | possessor of three thousand pounds, you would not 
children and a dozen grand-children to console | have placed yourself in your present situation ?” 
them for her loss; it could only be the recollec-| ‘‘ Most assuredly I should not,” replied Travers ; 
tion of the warnings and predictions that she had | “ I have no inclination wilfully to pursue the road 
received at the Granby, and the fear that her lover | to ruin.” 
was actuated by mercenary motives; accordingly,| ‘‘ Then why pursue it a moment longer?” said 
Travers, without being accused, renewed his de- | Helen with spirit, «I will direct the postilions to 
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iurn back, and the humiliating events of this morn- 
ing need never be known to the world, and; I trust, 
will soon be forgotten by ourselves.” 

Helen paused a minute or two to give her com- 
panion time to oppose her proposition, if he had 
been so inclined; but he preserved a sullen si- 
lence, and putting her head out of the window, 
she ordered the postilions to return, but imagining 
some lover’s quarrel to have taken place, they paid 
no attention to her mandate. She repeated it, and 
ina much highertone of voice, but the postilions 
now drove faster than ever, for they surmised that 
having reason to think she was pursued, she wish- 
ed her friends to believe that she had been forci- 
bly carried off, and they held themselves prepared 
to bear honorable testimony to her shrieks, if she 
should ever call upon them todo so. Travers, 
who did net enter into the delicate judgment and 
tact evinced by the postilions, was enraged at the 
thought that what he denominated their ‘‘deafness 
and stupidity” might be the means of burdening 
him for life with a slenderly portioned bride ; ac- 
cordingly he took the affair into his own hands, 
and issued his commands from the window in a 
tone so very decided and imperative, that the pos- 
tilions could no longer mistake the matter, and 
were obliged to comply. 

Silence ensued for some minutes, and Travers, 
now that he was released from the fear of being 


married to a lady with three thousand pounds, be-| 


gan to be alittle ashamed not of what he had done, 
but of the manner in which he had done it; he 
was sensible that, by the abruptness and rudeness 
of his remarks to Helen, he had shown himself 
guilty of ‘ bad taste,” that deepest and most dead- 
ly of all sins in the estimation of the fashionable 
world. Accordingly, he begana tender and elo- 
quent speech, in which he meant to have set forth 
his concern that the smallness of his fortune pre- 
vented him from gratifying the affections of his 
heart, and to have assured Helen that it was the 
excess of his love for her which induced him to 
shrink from the idea of reducing ber to the incon- 
veniencies of a narrow income; but he had scarce- 
ly uttered a dozen words, when Helen nipped his 
flowers of rhetoric in the bud by so haughty a 
command to be silent, that he was obliged to do 
what she had set out on her journey with a view of 
doing, namely, te obey. Nothing more was said, 
and for the remainder of the ride Miss Lennox 
and Mr. Travers were certainly anything rather 
than “agreeable companions in a_post-chaise.” 
The chaise now arrived at the spot from whence 
it had started, and Helen indignantly rejecting the 
proffered assistance of Travers, alighted from it, 
and throwing a gratuity to the postilions, quickly 
disappeared. She had not walked above five mi- 
nutes, when, to her utter dismay and astonishment, 
a turn in the road brought her in the presence of 
Stanley. Travers had informed him of the pro- 
jected elopement, and, unable to sleep, he had 
sought the refreshment of the morning air at an 
early hour. He flew to meet Helen with an ex- 
clamation of alarm, for he imagined nothing less 
than the overturn of the chaise, and some fatal 
accident to Travers; and when she assured him 
that such was not the case, a very embarrassing 
pause ensued. Helen first broke it; the question 











be Stanley had convinced her that he had been 
admitted inte the confidence of her suitor, and she 
therefore thought it the best way to honor him 
with her own. She explained every particular of 
the journey to him in simple, unexaggerated lan- 
guage, and she could not have met with an auditor 
more sympathizing, kind, and feeling. He en- 
couraged her to believe that her elopement would 
remain a secret toevery one in the house but him- 
self, consoled her for the selfishness of her merce- 
nary lover, and all but intimated to her that those 
who might never have dared to aspire to her when 
a rich heiress, would now venture to lift up their 
hopes to her. 

Helen, with the tact natural to all women, un- 
derstood that his speech referred to himself; it 
wasa balm to her wounded feelings; for as my 
readers may have discovered, her heart had much 
less to do than her fancy with her attachment to 
Travers, and her judgment had always preferred 
his friend. Stanley,at so early a period, felt that 
it would be indelicateto avow his affection in ex- 
plicit terms, but his manner had never evinced 
such tender interest. Helen’s mind was much 
calmed by her conversation with him, and, at the 
end of half an hour, she returned to her apartment 
at the Granby, and found that she had time (such 
are the beneficial effects of early rising) to com- 
pose her looks, dress, and spirits su effectually, 
that when the breakfast bell rang, she descended 
into the general room, appearing, to use a collo- 
quail expresston, “just as if nothing had happen- 
ed.” 

The inmates of the Granby had two subjects of 
wonder that day, one was the unexpected depar- 
ture of Mr. Travers, who left the house without 
taking leave of any body, and the other the exceed- 
ing nonchalance with which his desertion was 
borne by the lady of his love, and his particular 
friend, and their evident inclination toconsole each 
other for his loss. Stanley’s attentions soon be- 
came evident and pointed; Helen was again warn- 
ed against fortune-hunters; but she could now 
smile at these insinuations, for Stanley was aware 
of her slender portion; but had declared that the 
possession of one whom he loved so sincerely,— 
would be the means of inspiring him to greater 
exertions in his profession, and that a narrow in- 
come with Helen would be preferable to the great- 
est wealth without her. Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell 
were decidedly in his favor; but Helen, grown 
wise from experience, would not yield so hasty a 
consent as she had done in a former instance. She 
avowed her determination not to be married till 
she became of age; but, in the interim, Stanley 
was tobe received at the house of her uncle and 
aunt as a constant visiter, and acknowledged lover. 
These concessions, although not qu'te enough to 
satisfy Stanley, were received by him with grati- 
tude. ‘The Harrogate season drew to an end, and 
the society of the Granby dispersed, most of them 
out of humor with the events of the autumn; some 
had failed to gain health, and some to gain connex- 
jons; some had lost their hearts, some their tem- 
per, and some their money ; but Stanley was per- 
fectly contented with his success; he dated his 
visit to Harrogate as the commencement of a life 
of happiness ; and when, atthe request of the Max- 
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wells, he took his seat in their travelling carriage,) will not even in these extravagantdays beso quick- 
to accompany them on their journey, he was in an| ly converted into gauze and tiffany.” 
enviable state of satisfaction with himself andthe} ‘“ Allow me to correct your mistake,” said Tra- 
world, and felt truly thankful to Mr. Lennox for| vers, delighted to show himself, for once, better 
his tyranny, to Anthony Lennox for his boorishness| informed than his companion; ‘“ you have evi- 
and to Travers for his avarice, since, all combined,| dently not heard of the clause in her father’s 
had been the means of putting him in possession) will.” 
of one who realized all his ideas of female excel-; ‘‘I have not only heard of it, but have read it,” 
lence and perfection. | said the major ; ‘1 had received contradictory ac- 
Several months had elapsed : it was the middle counts of it, and as I have no notion of being per- 
of February, and Helen Lennox, ina few days,| plexed with uncertainty when a shilling paid at 
would attain the age of discretion. She stil] resi-. Doctors’ Commons will decide all doubt at once, 
ded with her uncle and aunt, who, on quitting Har-| [ inspected the will.” 
rogate, had proceeded to their house in Harley} ‘“ And did not Mr. Lennox,” said Travers, eager- 
Street. Stanley had, since that time, been their| ly, ‘ bequeath his large property to his daughter 
almost daily visitor. Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell had) merely on condition of her union with her cousin 
introduced him to their relatives, and a large cir-| within a year ?” 
cle of acquaintance, as the contracted husband of; “ Undoubtedly he did,’’ said the major; “and in 
their niece, Miss Lennox, and attentions, invitations | the event of her refusal, bequeathed her only three 
and eyen briefs, began to pour in onthe once friend-| thousand pounds2’ 


les barrister, now suddenly converted, by the magic *“ And did she not determine to refuse her cou- 
of patronage, intoa young man of “ rising talents,” | stn ?” asked Travers with still more anxiety. 
and of “ uncommon promise.” ‘¢She did so, much to her credit,” said the ma- 


~ jor, “and would have signified her rejection for- 
One morning, while taking his accustomed stroll) mally to him when the appointed twelvemonth 
in the Regent’s Park, Travers encountered Major | ended, but death, which defeats alike our good and 
Markham, a valuable ally to him, and to all gen-| bad intentions, prevented her's from being carried 
tlemen of a similar vocation, from his correct} into effect. Three months before the appointed 
knowledge ofthe affairs, fortunes, and expectations} time, Mr. Anthony Lennox was thrown from his 
of half the female world ; and he gladly accepted | horse in a fox chase, and killed on the spot; and in 
his offer ofa concertticket for the Hanover Square| the eveni of his death, or refusal to marry Helen, 
Rooms, not so much wit’ the view of enjoying the | her father had willed the property unconditionally 
delights of harmony, for incommon with most sel-| to herself, the estates going to a distant relation, 
fish and cold-hearted people, he was extremely | who, fortunately for her, was a married man.” 
indifferent to music, as for the advantage of hear-| “‘ Fool! madman! that | have proved myself,” 
ing the “good hits” and “ lucky specs” of the) ejaculated Travers, turning as pale as if, like Mr. 
season, correctly enumerated by his enlightened| Anthony Lennox, he had been thrown from his 
friend. Evening came, and Travers was listening } horse. 
listlessly to a beeutiful air, and looking allthe| ‘ How aghast you look, Travers,” said the ma- 
time at a little ervoked woman with a sallow com-| jor, laughing ; “ you know [f told you that Miss 
plexion, and large amber neck-lace, who the ma- | Lennox was engaged to be married, and you were 
jor had just assured him was the owner of twenty) evidently uot much struck with her beauty ; what 
thousand pounds in the new three and-a-half per|then can the amount of her fortune signify to 
cents, when his eye suddenly fell on a party afew | you ?” 
rows distant. There sat Helen Lennox, radiant| ‘ It signifies every thing to me,” said Travers, 
in smiles and blushes, pearls and pale pink satin.| Warmly ; and first binding the major to secresy, he 
Stanley was by her side, his whole look and bear-| disclosed to him the history of the Harrogate elope- 
ing those of an acknowledged lover. Mr. and Mrs. | ment. 
Maxwell formed a sober and respectable back} ‘‘ You have been rightly served,” said the major, 
ground to this “ tableau vivant,” of youth and hap-| bluntly, when he had finished his communication, 
piness. Travers fixed his eyes on the enamored | ‘‘ and | commen Miss Lennox for her ingenuity 
pair, not with envy or with regret, but with grati-| and prudence.”’ 
tude athis own escape. ‘ How will the interest} ‘Commend her for artifice and falsehood ?” 
of three thousand pounds possibly support all that| said Travers. 
finery ?” he murmured to himself. | ‘‘ Stop,” replied the major, ‘‘ there was not a 
“ [ see,” said the major, “ you have found out| word of falsehood in the case ; she gave you a true 
the most distinguished star of the season, but you | and simple account of the clause in her father’s 
must form no hopes in that quarter; she will be} Will; had you listened to her with propriety and 
married in a few days to the young man by her| with respect, she would doubtless have informed 
side ; [consider him a most fortunate fellow.” _| you of the subsequent events, but you insulted her 
Fortunate !” said Travers, whose gaze con-| by your reproaches; and what right had you to 
tinued fixed, not on Helen’s blue eyes, but on her | €xpect to be rewarded for your ill conduct by her 
blonde sleeves; ‘I consider bim anything but for-| further confidence ? She owed you no duty—she 
tunate ; the girl is certainly pretty enough, but he | complied with your own wishes in separating her- 
will be thrown into goal, in a few months, for her| self from you; and, to use a popular and highly 
milliner’s bills!” approved form of consolation, you have ‘ nobody 
“Nay, nay,” said the major, laughing, ‘you | but yeurself to blame!’ ” 
speak misanthropically; sixty thousand pounds| ‘Travers returned home in what is called “a high 
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state of excitement ;” he lay awake for several , readers,) and wound up the tempting banquet with 
hours, and towards the morning fell into a disturb- | three glasses of cheap fiery sherry, enumerated 
ed sleep, haunted by confused dreams of blue eyes | every song and glee at the concert for the satisfac- 
and pink dresses, songs, wills, and post-chaises ; | tion of the ladies, and favored the gentlemen with 
at last the Hanover Square Rooms appeared sud- | Major Markham’s opinions on politics. 
denly to change to the church in their immediate| ‘Travers, by the aid of the two inches of tallow 
vicinity. Stanley and Helen were declared man | candle, to which the mistress of the house prudent- 
and wife, and the bells struck up a merry peal, {ly limited her guests, (doubtless with the charita- 
which awoke him; but though awake, the sound | ble wish to prevent them from injuring their con- 
still seemed to continue, and at length he ascer-| stitutions by midnight vigils,) contrived to indite 
tained that the breakfast bell of the house was | a new letter of supplication to his offended heiress, 
calling its inmates together, and, making a hasty | which far surpassed the eloquence of the former in 
toilette, he descended to partake of a cup of tea| his own estimation, for with amateur as with pro- 
much weaker than usual, in consequence of his | fessional writers, the last production is always the 
late appearance, and to meet his usual half dozen | favorite; and having sealed it by the last flickering 
associates at the table. remains of his candle he proceeded to rest. 
Travers was too much out of spirits and out of! Morning came; he dispatched his letter soon 
humor to reply to the questions respecting the con-| after breakfast; his Mercury returned, but not 
cert which poured in upon him from six several| empty-handed ; he bore a delicate white paper 
directions. Hastily dispatching his meal, he reti-| packet. Travers tore it open; alas! a slice of 
red to his own room, and concocted a long letter | bride cake, a pair of white kid gloves, and two 
ofentreaty, explanation, apology, and affection to| cards conjugally tied together with silver twist, too 
Helen: none but a fortune-hunter could have had} plainly told the tale. Francis Stanley and Helen 
audacity enough, after all that had passed, to give | Lennox had that morning been married ! Leaving 
vent to a similar effusion. | Travers tothe society of the house, (and he might 
He summoned the boy of the establishment, be in a worse situation, for he had both female con- 
gave him the letter and a shilling, and directed him | solation and medical assistance close at hand,) I 
to wait for ananswer. The letter was delivered, | will transport my readers to the Maxwell's resi- 
read, and laughed at, and a message was sent | dence in Harley street. The drawing-rooms pre- 
down that no reply was necessary. The boy,| sented a gay scene ; the company had just arisen 
however, did not immediately return home ; he | from the splendid dejeune a la fourchette, and were 
met with a friend, who allured him to participate | scattered in groups round the apartments; it was 
in the exciting delights of “ pitch and toss,” andhe | aregion of smiles, happiness, and sunshine. At 
remained upon the enchanted ground at least an | length the bride retired, and in about halfan hour 
hour. Poor Travers was deceived by this delay | (during which she had received and replied to the 
into the hope that Helen was writing a long and | letter of Travers,) she again appeared, attired in a 
tender epistle of love and forgiveness, and that he | different dress, not in the style of the Arabian 
should be speedily summoned into her presence; | Nights’ Entertainments, where each new dress 
accordingly he curled and perfumed his hair, se-| worn by a bride is more magnificent than the last. 
lected his most fascinating waistcoat, and tied his | Helen adhered to old English customs; she left 
cravat in its most irresistible folds. At last, when | the room in all the pomp of white satin, blonde, 
he was fully armed at all points for conquest, | and orange flowers, and returned in the demure 
Dicky Green entered with the killing message, | unobtrusiveness of a lavender lutestring pelisse 
(translated into his own language.) “ Miss sends | and a Leghorn bonnet. The Maxwell's carriage 
her respects, and the letter does’nt want no answer | was at the door, to convey the young couple to 
at all.” Soon, however, Travers recollected that; Windsor, and when they had lost sight of the 
considering the great provocation which he had | crowd and bustle of London, Helen, for the second 
offered to the fair Helen, he had scarcely a right | time made a confidential communication to the ac- 
to expect that she should condescend immediately | companiment of clattering wheels and horses jour- 
to reply to his letter: he determined to follow up | neying at full speed. The present piece of infor- 
the attack by another pathetic composition on the | mation was received exactly as she could wish it 
morrow ; and in the mean time he resolved to ral-|to be. Some of my readers may say that it is 
ly his spirits, and make himself more agreeable to | searcely necessary to mention this circumstance, 
his companions than he had done in the morning, | but such was Helen’s quickness of observation 
for Travers was civil and obliging to every one, | and delicacy of feeling, that I am of opinion some 
on a system of self-interest. It was not certainly | men would have oftended her by too palpable rap- 
very likely thatan heiress should come to board | ture, and others by the affectation of indifference. 
in Street; but then its inmates might have | Stanley, however, was a remarkably natural cha- 
cousins or nieces who were heiresses, or at all|racter, and he spoke on the subject exactly as he 
events, they might have acquaintances who were | felt. 
connected with those desirable articles. It wasa| ‘ For myself,” he said, “the acquisition of wealth 
favorite observation of Travers, that a good chess | is of little importance, but it gives me sincere 
player always calculates three moves forwards, | pleasure that I shall not see my beloved bride de- 




















and that a player in the great game of life, ought 
not to be less wary in his anticipations. Accord- 
ingly he descended to the dining-room in his most 
courteous mood, partook of a repast in the usual 
family style, (the details of which I will spare my 





prived of any of the Juxuries to which the customs 
of her life and the refinement of her habits so well 
entitle her. My satisfaction is increased by the 
reflection that no one can impute mercenary mo- 
tives to my choice ; and I scruple not’toe say, that 
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this discovery has imparted additional brightness | 


nee 
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toa day, which, however, required not its aid to! Lines suggested : atan Oratorio. 


be the happiest ‘uf my life, since it has given me | 
the possession of my lovely and noble-minded | | 
Helen.” 

“ Call me not noble-minded,” said Helen ; “ 1) 
have erred greatly; but Heaven has mercifully | 
convinced me of my fault, by the aid of blessings | 
instead of chastisements. 1 was naturally haughty | 
and imperious ; the will of my father appeared to 
me the severest punishment that could be inflictec 
onme. I, at once, determined to reject my de- 
tested relative, but I shrunk from the idea of vege- 
tating through life on a narrow and scanty pittance. 
Natural feeling prevented me from speaking with 
disrespect of an earthly father, but I hesitated not 
tu murmur unceasingly against the dispensations 
ofaheavenly one. I did not want for comforters ; 
my old nurse recalled a fairy tale to my mind, in- 
tended to prove that misfortunes were blessings 
in disguise, in which the heroine, (the Princess 
Aurora, I believe,) after losing her beauty, losing 
her child, and almost losing her life, is restored to 
perfect fe licity, and discovers that each of her los- 
ses has been the means of shielding her from 
some greater calamity. My governess assured me 
that 





« Whatever is, is right, 
All discord harmony, not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good.” 


And my young friends unanimously declared, that, | 
although I was deprived of one fortune, my first 

season in London, would give me a choice of three | 
or four. My excellent aunt, however, bestowed 
more valuable conselation upon me; she led me 
to the study of those sacred records which I had 
hitherto too much neglected, and taught me to feel 
that | was in the hands of an Almighty friend and 
director, whose wisdom would judge better for me 
than it was possible for one so frail and weak to 
judge for herself. My mind gradually became 
tranquillized and quiet, and I held myself prepared | 
cheerfully to resign my large fortune when the al- 

lotted twelvemonth expired, and thankfully to re- 
flect that I had still a sufficiency to shield me from 
want and dependence. My cousin’s death effected | 
an immediate change inmy prospects, and some 

of my friends remarked, that it was now ‘ just the | 
same asif the clause in my father’s will lad never | 
been made,’ but it was not the same to me ; it fur- | 
nished me with a magic spear of truth to distinguish | 
real from pretended affection ; had it never existed 
i should have been deceived by the prot ‘estations | 
of the plausible Travers, and have become his | 
slighted and unloved wife ; but the event which I| 
exinbbored as the greatest calamity, has, in reality 

been the greatest blessing of my life, since it has | 

given me to the protection of a fond and disinter- | 
ested husband, and rescued myself and my pro- 
perty from the grasp of a mercenary and heartless | 
Fortune Hunter.”’ 








} 
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In looking at our friends, we always note the| 
blemishes and peculiarities ; when we scan our- 
selves, every good trait stands out pre-eminent. 


Ayx! swell the pealing anthem high, 
For God's great praise we sing, 

Let loud huzzannas reach the sky, 
And thro’ its temples ring, 

For ali His goodness may descry, 
Of all the world—the King ! 


Around-about his name is hurl’d, 
It flies from pole to pole, 

Neath torrid’s sun’s—’mid icy snow, 
His banner streams unfurl’d, 

Whereon his heavenly precepts flow, 
The monarch of the world ! 


His will is law—supreme his power, 
He rules in strength and might, 
And when misfortunes darkly lower, 

And all our prospects blight ; 
Like brilliant stars at midnight hour, 
He sheds his purest light. 


Full oft upon the boundless main, 
When on the giddy mast, 

The sailor climbs ’mid sleet and rain, 
And trembles inthe blast, 

And ne’er expects to smile again, 
But deems each hour his last. 


With contrite heart he looks above, 
Where frowns with blackened gloom, 

The gathering clouds, like angry Jove, 
And marks his fated doom ; 

He thinks of that fair scene of love, 
Where flowers perrenial bloom. 


The soldier on the field of death, 
Amid the battle’s roar, 

As sick and faint, he gasps for breath, 
And welters in his gore ; 

His hope is Heaven—his thoughts above, 
Where pain and strife are o’er. 


For He, who rules the raging winds, 
Commands them at his will, 

Who chains the storm—the earthquake binds, 
And bids the waves be siill, 

Cane’en our ever wayward minds, 


With his great glory fill. 


Then swellthe pealing anthem high, 
For God’s great pra ise we sing, 
Let loud huzzannas reach the sky, 
And thro’ its temples ring, 
For all His goodness may descry, 
Of all the world—the King ! > ee 





Beauty. 


Wnuart is beauty? Not the show 

Of shapely limbs and features. No. 

These are but flowers, 

That have their dated hours, 

To breathe their momentary sweets, then go : 
Tis the stainless soul within 

That outshines the fairest skin. 


— 
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Taroonah’s Lament, The bones of my Hurons 


y vhs ? ; 
OVER THE GRAVE OF HIS WIFE AND CHILD. Have whiten’d the plain !— 
They are few, who were many ; 











By Dr. Po Worrall. They will ne’er wake again ! 
t. XIV. 
Now I must leave thee, s arewell to the island, 
Sad—broken hearted : Where the bright waters roll ; 
Grief cannot reach thee, To the altar, where often, 
Dearest—departed. I pour’d out my soul. 
Il. XV. 
Slowly—and lingeringly, My wife and poor boy, 
Faded life’s taper : Now cold in the ground ; 
Then joyousl y—peacefully— How dear you were to me— 
Pass’d like a vapor! And in my heart bound. 
11. XVI. 
Thought never faded, Let the darkness I feel, 
Thou art away, And the tears which I shed, 
Darkness has shaded Be the voice of the living, 
The light of thy day. To answer the dead. 
IV. XVII. 
Love burn’d the brightest ; There is ice on my heart ; 
As life's shadows lengthen’d— The destroyer is there !— 
And thy spirit seem’d lightest, And the chill which I feel, 
As death’s power strengthen’d. Is the damp of despair. 
v. XVIII, 
Sleep on !—absorb’d in death— No mystical power, 
Never to waken ; Can its life-blood restore ; 
Live in undying breath— Isoon must depart, 
To brighter worlds taken. To the Hurons’ bright shore. 
VI. XIX. 
Farewell—for ever! The rainbow’s retlections— 
Thou canst no more mine be ; Like Spring’s sweetest flowers, 
Never! oh—never ! Which rose in their brightness, 
Shall these arms entwine thee. To illumine the hours !— 
vit. XX. 
My poor boy—and wife ! Have vanish’d like shadows, 
Together lie sleeping ! And left me forlorn ; 
I live—but is this life ? They have pass’d like the beauty, 
A wanderer—weeping ! The brightness of morn. 
Vill. XXI. 
No charm the soul healeth,— My tribe is all scattered !— 
In grief’s darkest hour ; The war-whoop is still ; 
The bosom that feeleth— And our fathers lie buried, 
Still mocks at its power. In valley and hill. 
IX. XXII. 
Sleep on—your cold clay The darkness of ages, 
Cannot give me a smile ;— Is over them cast ; 
I will fly far away— And the future will soon be— 
From the grave of the isle ! As dark as the past! 
x. 
Farewell—earth for ever ' Oh, gaze not on the dead till life 
But hard is the lot— Beavis with deus Gent ; 
Se Sat ign NE Mingle with death and pass away ! 
ge y : Look not uponthe lifeless clay— 
By each creature forgot. P y 
y 6 Though that cold clay should be a wife ; 
a Strain not the heart till soul take wing— 
Farewell to the lodge— For grief will break its strongest string : 
To lakes, valleys, and trees— It is a canker gnawing there, 
To the big elm which still waves A subtle venom—poisoning all, 
To the morning's first breeze. And feedeth mest on dark despair ; 
XI. The life blood is its festival ! 


I know thy darkness, but candeath — 
Restore the dead—the parted breath ? 
Thou canst not kiss them into life— 
Thy lovely boy and beauteous wife. 


How sweet was my boyhood ; 
I peacefully dream’d— 
My moments would ever be— 
Bright as they seem’d. 
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They were two stars to light thy sky ; 

The moment caine for both to die ! 

Bow tothe Everlasting One, 

Pray to Him in thy dark distress, 

And when His mercy thou hast won, 

’T will calm thy spirit’s bitterness ! 

How fallen !—now mark his agony ; 

His spirit striving to be free— 

His smother’d sighs—his burning tears— 
His faded hopes—his withering fears ! 
The desert more than desolate : 

The image of his present state, 

His youthful sun was scarce a day, 

And joy has pass'd away—away, 

As transient as the glow-worm’s light— 
Or the fire-fly of asummer’s night! 

Let not that noble heart be cast, 

As if to dim thy spirit’s light— 

In anguish to despair—the past 

Is what it has been—and the blight 

Of years, though few, may quench the zeal 
Of young life’s vigor. We still may feel 

A glory in the images of things; 
Shadows, which rise from glories gone— 
Although they make the sufferings, 

The pangs, which years from life have won! 
Could not thy fondest hopes have drawn 
Some strength, from still remaining ties ? 
Could not a little radiance drawn, 

From some deep hidden sympathies? 
Some chord, which disappointment’s power, 
Even in thy being’s bitterest hour 

Had left untouch’d, at least unbroken, 

To move when others could not thrill, 
And like the rainbow, as a token— 

Show the unclouded sky would still, 
When the swift tempest had swept on, 
Track’d by the ruin it had done— 

Spread the majestic vault of light blue air, 
With star, and planet, and the moon morefair! 


Weep on! weep on! the broken heart 
Will have its course, unhealed by art— 
Unbound to earth—the earth to it ; 
Better in its distress to sit, 
And feel the mystic light of mind : 
The charm of heavenly power, 
Wean’d from the world, which still would bind, 
Even to life’s closing hour! 
Hanging upon the quivering breath, 
Contending with resistless death, 
To mar the mind which peace may bless, 
When quench’d is sorrow’s bitterness ; 
To cross the spirit’s fixed intent, 
And keep from Heaven the Penitent. 


Philadelphia. 1836. 








Reason for Marrying. 


Or all the sincere admirers I ever knew (says a 
wag, in one of Goldsmith’s essays,) a man of my 


acquaintance was the mostso. An old exciseman 


of our town, who, as you may guess, was not very 
rich, had a daughter who, as you shall see, was 


not very handsome. It was the opinion of every 
| body that this young woman would not soon be 
married, as she wanted two main articles, beauty 
and fortune. But for all this, a very well-looking 
man, that happened to be travelling those parts, 
came and asked the exciseman for his daughter in 
marriage. ‘The exciseman, willing to deal openly 
by him, asked if he had seen the girl ; “ for,” says 
he, “she is humpbacked.” 

“« Very well,” cried the stranger, ‘‘ that will do 
| for me.” 

«« Ay,” says the exciseman, “ butmy daughter is 
as brown asa berry.” 

“So much the better,” cried the stranger ; ‘such 
skins wear well.” 

‘ Butshe is bandy-legged,” says the exciseman. 

“No matter,” cries the other; ‘ her petticoats 
will hide that defect.” 

“ But then she is very poor, and wants an eye.” 

“ Your description delights me,” replied the 
stranger ; ‘“‘I have been looking out for one of her 
make ; for I keep an exhibition of wild beasts, and 
intend to show her off for a female ourang-outang.”’ 














Leagues among Animals. 

Leacues offensive and defensive between ani- 
mals of different species are by no means uncom- 
mon. The following instance of this kind of alli- 
ance occurred in Segovia about twenty years 
since; it was related to us by a Spanish friend, 
} who was acquainted with both the bipeds and 
_quadrupeds who figure in the story:—The two 
| eldest daughters of a family in Segovia were parti- 
cularly fond of pets of all kinds, and of which they 
had a large number. Amongst these were a dog, 
a ram, anda Guinea-pig. These animals appear- 
ed to be gifted with no small portion of sense. Eve- 
ry day at school-time they were to be found wait- 
ing for their young mistresses at the garden door, 
and as soon as they came, one of the girls would 
get on the back of the ram, the dog would carry 
their books, and the Guinea-pig walked behind 
like a footman. After leaving their young mis- 
tresses at school, the animals went home, but they 
never failed to return to school precisely at twelve 
o’clock, when the other sister would then ride, and 
they would all go home in the greatest order and 
regularity. If adog meddled with the Guinea-pig, 
the dog would carefully put down the books, and 
hasten to the defence of his friend; and if any one 
attempted to hurt the dog, the ram was always 
ready to protect him. The singular attachment of 
these animals to each other, their obedience, and 
their affection for their young mistresses, excited 
the admiration of every one who saw them. 











Or all the instances we have heard of persons 
attaining wealth by lucky accidents, none equals 
the following :—A poor aged woman, who had long 
earned herlivelihood by knitting, one day coming 
to the end of her worsted ball, found it to be wound 
ona piece of an old newspaper, which she had the 
curiosity to read; when, to her astonishment and 
delight, she discovered it to contain an advertise- 
ment respecting herself, as the heir o a large pr o- 
perty. 
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The Generous Lover. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes. 


[ CONCLUDED. ] 
Leonisa granted the request of Ricardo, and 


commenced the relation of the adventures which | 


had befallen her since they parted. ‘Our vessel 
as well as yours, was borne rapidly along by the 
tempest, tewards the island of Pantanalea. My 
master, Yusuf, seeing we must eventually be dash- 
ed upon the rocks, hastily emptied some barrels 
which had been filled with water, and tying two 
together, fastened me in the centre, while he at- 
tached himself to another, and sprang into the sea, 
calling on me to follow. This I had not strength 
or spirits to do, but was cast intothe sea by a Turk 
after Yusuf who held in his hand arope which was 
bound around the barrels on which I was lashed. 
What followed I know not, as I immediately be- 
came insensible, and when I recovered, found my- 
self on the island in the hands of two Turks, who 
were holding my mouth to the ground that I might 
reject the salt water which I had swallowed. Poor 
Yusuf lay beside me, dashed to pieces upon the 
rocks, and the ropes which were around Lim, being 
pulled by the Turks, I was thus brought safely to 
the shore, although nearly drowned. Eight per- 
sons alone were saved from that unhappy galliot. 
We were many days on the island, during which, 
the Turks guarded me with the same respect as if 
I were their sister. We wereconcealed in a cave, 
as the Turks feared a band of Christian soldiers, 
who were uponthe island. Soonafter, a Moorish 
vessel came in sight, and my companions hasten- 
ed to the shore, and by signals induced them to 
approach. When the Moors discovered they were 
Turks, they most willingly admitted them into 
their bark ; and we all lefttheisland. The vessel 
and cargo belonged to an old Jew, who was on 
board, and who was a Barbary trader, now on his 
way te Tripoli; 1 was sold to him for two thousand 
doubloons; an immense price,” but given, as he 
said, for the love he bore me. Finding me deaf to 
his suit, he determined to dispose of me on the first 
eccasion, and hearing of the meeting of the Ba- 
shaws, h_ !eft Tripoli and came hither, thinking he 
could dispose of his merchandize, and of his cap- 
tive as well as at Xio, where he intended to repair. 
I was dressed in the richest manner, to attract the 
notice of Alior Hassan; and what followed, you 
are acquainted with. Ihave been told the Cadi 
bought me as a present to be sent tothe Grand 
Turk, which has given me much affliction. Here 
I heard the feigned story of your death, and believe 
me, when I say, the news weighed heavily upon 
my soul. Still I did not pity you, not that I was 
aningrate and indifferent to your fate, for my eyes 
were open to your worth; butI envied you the 
peace you had obtained, now that your life’s weary 
tragedy was over.” 

“Yes,” replied Ricardo, “death would have 
been happiness for me, were I never to behold you 
again ; but the felicity | experience in now gazing 
upon you thus, is worth all other joys that fate can 
destow. I came intothe Cadi’s power by a suc- 
cession of singular accidents, and he feels for you 
the same which Halima has expressed for me. 











He has commissioned me to ask your consent to 
be his wife, and I conjure you to feign an accep- 
tance of his offers, that we may thus see each other 
occasionally.” 

‘1 do not know what to say to you, Ricardo,” 
replied Leonisa, “ but as fate has plunged us into 
a labyrinth, itmay be better perhaps to deceive 
our masters in order to release ourselves from it. 
I willsay allto Halima which I think necessary to 
blind her, and induce her to promote our inter- 
views; and yeu willdo with the Cadi, what you 
think best for our mutual interest. I place my 
honor in yourhands. To see each other will now 
be easy, and believe me when I say, the circum- 
stance will give me great pleasure. Still Ricardo, 
I must beg you in your conversation, to gone far- 
ther than friendship will allow, for if you venture 
to speak of your love for me, I shall immediately 
leave you. I would give the world no cause of 
suspicion, but should I ever return to it, be like 
gold which has passed through the refiner’s furnace, 
pure and unsullied. Do not complain of this Ri- 
cardo, but be contented that I no longer look on 
you with the same coldness and distrust as before. 
{ thought you arrogant and presuming—I am un- 
deceived, but will say no more, lest you imagine 
captivity has induced me to grant you that good 
will, which in liberty I denied you—and now fare- 
well,” she added kindly, « I fear lest our mistress, 
Halima may overhear us, as she understands a 
little of our language, and we had better part.” 

«« [cannot sufficiently thank you,” said Ricardo, 
‘for the friendship you have shown me, and for 
admitting me into your presence—believe me, you 
will have no reason to repent your kindness. 
Time I hope, will more fully convince you of my 
honorable intentions, and the depth of my devotion. 
Trust me to arrange matters that the Cadi shall 
be blinded ; and do youthe same with Halima. 
Since I have seen you, there has sprung up in my 
heart a strong beliefin our escape to our country 
again, where we may once more know happiness, 
in the mean while 1 leave you in God’s hands ; 
farewell—I will now depart, and another time will 
relate all that befel me since my, separation from 
you.” 

He departed, filled with joy at the reception he 
had met with, while Leonisu was extremely pleas- 
ed with his dignified and respectful behavior. Ha- 
lima was seated in her chamber, anxiously await- 
ing to hear of Leonisa’s success in her undertaking; 
while the Cadi in the Mosque was employed in 
the same manner ; each were eagerly expecting 
the return of their messengers. Leonisa told her 
mistress, Ricardo would take her with him to his 
native country, could he but make his escape or 
pay his ransom, so that she could not expect to be 
his until he had obtained his liberty. Halima 
promised togive him all the Cadi should demand 
for his ransom; and besought Leonisa to see him 
as soon as possible, and relate to him her generous 
offer ;—and Ricardo who had consulted with Ma- 
homet, counselled him, after telling his master of 
her willingness to be his, to pretend to send her to 
Constantinople as he had promised, but substitute 
auother for ber, whom he might feign to be ill, 
and dead, and then cast overboard in the night, the 
Sultan would thus be satisfied ; Ali and Hassan si- 
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lenced, and he might remain the happy husband 
of the pretty Christian. The foolish Cadi believed 
all they said, as indeed it would have been good 
council, had not his slaves intended to accompany 
him in the bark, to frustrate his measures. Another 
difficulty now offered itself to the Cadi, and this 
was, he well knew his wife Halima would not per- 
mit him to go to Constantinople without her, as he 
had often promised to take her the next time he 
went, however, a bright idea soon smoothed this 
over, he would take her instegd of the girl he 
would have to purchase as a substitute for Leoni- 
sa, and consign his loving wife tothe waves, thus 
killing two birds with one stone. Leonisa he 
would also take with him at their suggestion ; and 
all satisfied with these arrangements, they parted. 

The Cadi repaired to his wife, and related to her 


with fifty armed men, his intimate friends, and his 
servants. These were ordered to follow the Ber- 
gantine, take possession of it, and murder all on 
board except Leonisa, whom they were to bring to 
him, a prize he valued more than all the wealth on 
board. They were also ordered to sink the vessel 
that no evidence of her fate might remain. Avarice 
and ambition gave wings to their feet, and strength 
to their hearts ; and they steered their bark after 
the Bergantine, certain of aneasy prey as she was 
unarmed and all her passengers quite unsuspicious 
of treachery—thus the two barks pursued thei: 
way over the blue waves, each bent on the des- 
truction of the other. The Cadi was busily con- 
triving the death of bis wife, who was to pass for 
Leonisa. Halima was arranging her plans to rid 
herself of her husband, while Ricardo and Maho- 





his intended voyage, and the presenthe was taking | met were taking measures for their own safe.y 
to the Sultan, for which he had no doubt he would which would oblige them to sacrifice both wife and 
be created Grand Cadi of Cairo or Constantinople. | husband ; and the followers of Hassan, who were 
Halima approved highly of his intention, as she | fast on their track, resolved upon the death of 
imagined he would leave Mario behind him, but | ‘all. 
when she learnt that he, with Mahomet were to} Two days had passed over, which appeared to 
accompany him, she changed her mizsl, and en-| the Cadi two ages; so eager was he to put his 
deavored to induce him to remain, or at least take | plans in execution; but as the slaves had coun- 
her with him. This he readily consented to, as it | selled him to let some days pass to give color to 
would then be in his powerto rid himself of a bur- the tale of Leonisa’s illness, he was forced to sub- 
den which bad long weighed heavily upon him. mit. He would much rather have it appear she 
In the meanwhile, Hassan Bashaw had not been | had died suddenly, and kill his wife off at once, 
idle, but had sought by every means to induce the | | but as this did not suit Ricardo and Mahomet, they 
Cadi to part with the captive—he had sent Ricar- | prevailed upon him to wait yetsome time. Hali- 
do to him free of charge, although his ransom was ma had confided to them her plans, to take pos- 
worth two thousand escudos, and had offered him | session of the vessel, and they had promised to act 
mountains of gold in exchange for her, whom he | with them, when the bark had passed the Cross of 
intended to feign dead, and thus defraud the Sul-| Alexandria, or the Castles of Natolia. Six days 
tan and Ali. All these gifts and promises had no | passed over them, and the seventh had daw ned, 
effect upon the Cadi, except to hasten her depar- | on which day, they had promised the Cadi to 
ture, and urged by his own wishes, the importuni- | drown Halima, as the corpse of the Sultan’s dead 
ties of Hassan, and the solicitations of his wife, | slave. Mahomet and Ricardo were commencing 
(for Halima was building her own castles in the | | the operations which were to end in the accom- 
air,) ina few days he had a Bergantine prepared, | plishments of their hopes, or of their death, when 
with a fine crew of Moors and Greeks. In this he ‘their attention was attracted by a vessel ‘whieh 
embarked all hisriches, as he expected to be pro-| with oars and sails, was rapidly pursuing them. 
moted to a greater city than Nicosia. Halima also | At first they took her for a Christian corsair, from 
packed up all her valuables, and even asked per- whom neither expected mercy, asthe Moors would 
mission to take her parents with her, as they wish-| be captured, and the Christian’s robbed. This 
ed to see Constantinople. She had laid her plans | however, gave Ricardo, Leonisa, and their friend. 
to take possession of the vessel, with the help of | no uneasiness as they should obtain their liberty, 
Mahomet and Ricardo, and repair to some Chris-| but they feared their corsair insolence, for they 
tian country, when there, she would turn Christian, | who pursue this trade, of whatever nation they may 
marry Ricardo, as with all the Cadi’s wealth he | be, are always coarse and cruel. The sails were 
would be delighted to obtain her for his wife, and| now lowered, every one seized his arms, and 
there settle somewhere with her parents, These | awaited the bark which was rapidly bearing down 
plans she however resolved to keep to herself un- | uponthem. The Cadi sawthey were Turks and 
til they should be on the water, with the exception | bid his people have no fear, and placed a white 
of Leonisa, who related it allto Ricardo. Leonisa, | flag, asa signal of peace, upon the mast, to avert 
Ricardo and Mahomet, saw each other often, and | the attack which theyexpected. At that moment 
recommending each other to God, they with trem-| Mahomet turned his head and espied another gal- 
bling awaited the result. Hassan accompanied the | liot of fifty oars opproaching rapidly in a different 
cavaleade to the shore with a band of soldiers to| direction. Astonished and trembling, they await- 
do them honor, yet wishing by some means to get | ed in silence and fear the two barks, whieh seem- 
the captive into his power. This, however, he| ed to direct their course immediately towards their 
could not do, but gazed after the vessel as she sail-| unarmad Bergantine. The Cadi wished himself 








ed away, in despair. The sighs of the enamored 
Moor seemed to impel her forward, as with out- 
stretched sails she rapidly passed out of sight. 
Hassan did not tamely permit the Cadi to depart, 


but had already a vessel in a retired spot, filled| 


safely in Nicosia, and would willingly have sur- 
rendered all his brilliant hopes to find himself once 
more on shore. Rapidly the Turkish bark came 
on, and in spite of the flag of peace, and of the 
consideration they owed to those of their own reli, 
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gion, ran with such force against the Cadi’s vessel 
that it was nearly shivered to pieces. The Cadi 
recognized them as soldiers of Nicosia, and now 
certain of their purpose, he gave himself up as a 
murdered man ; and if the soldiers had not com- 
menced first to rob the vessel, there would not 
have been one of them alive. Inthe midst of the 
confusion which prevailed, a voice was now heard 
ealling out in Turkish,—*« Arm yourselves com- 
rades, for a Christian vessel is about to board 
us!” 

All looked up and beheld a galliot with Chris- 
tian ensigns coming rapidly down upon the bark 
of Hassan. ‘“ What vessel is that?” was called 
out from the prow of the galliot. 

‘‘ It belongs to Hassan, Bashaw of Cyprus.” 

“ And how comes it,” asked the Christian, “that 
you being Turks and good Musselmen, should at- 
tack a bark which I know contains the Cadi of 
Nicosia ?”’ 

‘To this they replied, they were ordered by Has- 
san to take possession of the Bergantine, and as 
good soldiess they were bound to obey their com- 
mander’s orders. Apparently satisfied, the galliot 
passed on and boarded the Cadi’s vessel, killing 
many Turks at the first onset, and the unhappy 
Cadi recognized in the new invaders, Ali Bashaw, 
his rival with Leonisa, who with his friends, were 
in Christian vessels. He knewthe bad intentions 
of the Bashaws, and making one effort to turn the 
current of events, called out in aloud voice, “How 
is this, thou traitorous Ali Bashaw? how darest 
thou, a Musselman, thus to attack us inthe guise 
of aChristian? And you, ye soldiers of Hassan, 
what demon has induced you to commit this great | 
insult upon me? To gratify the passions of others 
would you draw your swords against your natural 
lord, the Cadi of Nicosia, and who is spetding | 
upon an errand to the Sultan?” 

At these words all ceased fighting, and gazing 
around them, each party recognised the other. 
They had been comrades together under the same | 
captain, and fought beneath the same banner; vee 
with the Cadi’s words, checked them in their | 
bloody course, and abated their ardor for battle. | 
The furious Ali was alone unmoved, and throwing 
himself with violence upon the Cadi, he gave him 
such a blow with his scimitar upon his head, that 
were it not for the hundred yards of muslin he 
wore in his turban, it must have been split in two. 
The Cadi fell between the benches calling out, | 
“Oh, cruel renegade! Enemy of the divine Pro- 
phet, how darest thou raise thy arm against thy 
Cadi, and a minister of Mahomet? Is there no 
one here who will chastise thy cruelty and impie- 
ty 1” 

These words added to the impression which the 
Cadi already had made upon the soldiers of Has- 
san, and fearing the soldiers of Ali would take 
from them what they had imagined was their prize, 
they at onceturned upon them, and attacked them 
with such fury, that the band which had exceeded 
Hassan’s in number was now quite thinned. Ali 
and his remaining men now rallied, and revenged 
their companions well, as they left but four of Has- 
san’s men alive, and those badly wounded. Mean- 
while Ricardo and Mahomet peeped occasionally 














out of the hatches to see how matters went on, and 


when they saw the Turks had nearly destroyed 
each other, they called to the two nephews of Ha- 
lima who were with her, and with her father to 
aid them; they sallied out and armed themselves 
with the weapons of the dead. Joined now by 
the Greek Christian rowers, they rushed forward 
shouting Liberty! Liberty !—and succeeded in 
killing every remaining enemy. Ali’s galliot was 
also taken with all the riches it contained. Here 
was found the body of Ali, who had been stabbed 
by the Cadi. All now submitted to Ricardo, who 
placed every thing of value in the galliot of Ali, as 
that was the most commodious of the two; and the 
Christian oarsmen, upon the promise of liberty, 
engaged to take him to the end of the world if he 
wished. Ricardo now sought Halima, and gave 
her the choice of returning home inthe Bergantine , 
or ofaccompanying him to a Christian land. At- 
tached asshe was to him, and knowing it to be the 
inclination of her parents, she declared it her wish 
to end her days in a Christian country. The Ca- 
di’s wounds were dressed, and he recovered very 
soon, and was told he was now in the power of 
Ricardo, who gave him permission to retutn in 
his bark, or go with him to Trapana. The Cadi 
thanked him for his liberty, and said he wished to 
go to Constantinople to complain to the Sultan of 
the outrage commitied by Ali and Hassan, When 
the poor man was told his wife was to leave him 
and take up her abode in a Christian country, his 
grief and fury knew no bounds. His Bergantine 
was now ready, and provided with provisions and 
some of his riches,—he prepared to return to 
Nicosia ; but before he went, he begged of Leoni- 
sa one embrace, as afavor which would obliterate 
all the evil she had received. All united in en- 
treating Leonisa te grant this last request, and she 
gratefully complied ; and even, according to his 
wish, placed her fair hands upon his head, which, 
he said, would cure the wound which Ali had in- 
flicted. A hole was bored in Hassan’s vessel; 
and giving their sails to the breeze, ina few hours 
the friends lost sight of the Cadi’s bark. The 
poor man gazed with tears in his eyes upon the 
galliot which was bearing from him, his love, his 
wife, and his goods. 

Very different were the feelings of Ricardo and 
Mahomet, as their vesse] pursued its rapid course 
towards their home. They passed in view of 
Alexandria, shot by the Gulf,and arrived at the 
strongly fortified isle of Corfu, where they but 
stopped to take in water, and where again on their 
way. The dangerous rocks of Acrocerannos they 
safely cleared; and on the second day, Paquino, 
a promontory of fertile Tinacria was discovered, 
and also Malta; past which they flew, for in no 
other terms can the speed of that light bark be de- 
scribed. This island left behind, in four days 
Hampadosa was in sight, and the island upon 
which they had been wrecked, the sight of which 
caused emotions of terror in the breast of Leonisa. 
But all sorrow and trouble was forgotten, when, 
the next day, their native land, their beloved home, 
was once again before theireyes. Joy reigned in 
the hearts of Leonisa, Ricardo, and Mahomet ; for 
one of the sweetest emotions which this life can 
bestow, is the sight of native shores after a long 
absence or captivity ; and when to this is added 
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safety from all harm or injury, and victory over, all arranged themselves around the Turkish party, 
our enemies, our satisfaction is complete. and Ricardo continued in the following manner: 


Ricardo had found, the preceeding day, a lot of} | “* You must well recollect, gentlemen, the mis- 
flags and streamers of colored silks, with which he fortune which some months since befel the lady 
now adorned the galliot. ‘Taking spells at the oars Leonisa, whom you see beside me, and myself, 
they rowed gallantly up to the town raising shouts while in Cornelio’s garden on the sea-shore. You 
of joy and singing cheerily. This gaily adorned also remember the measures which I took to pro- 
bark attracted all eyes, and by the time they had | ©UFe the lady’s liberty, as I offered half my estate 
arrived at the port, almost all the city had turned | ®S & ransom for her; this Ido not repeat as re- 
out to gaze upon the novel spectacle. Ricardo| 40unding to my praise, for who would not risk 
begged of Leonisa to dress herself in the same wealth for a ransom for hissoul. What afterwards 
Turkish costume in which she had appeared in the became of us, I will leave to a more befitting op- 
Bashaw’s tent as he wished to surprise her parents. | Portunity and a calmer mood than that in which I 
She consented, and adding other jewels, and gay | "© feel myself. It is sufficient to say, after vari- 
and splended apparel, she caused new admiration | 4S and marvellous perils and after seeing hope 
to all on board, and appeared a miracle of beauty after hope dissolve away, a pilying heaven, has 
and grace. Ricardo and Mahomet were also in this brought us the unmerited happiness of returning to 
attire, aud clothing the Christian oarsmen in the | 0Ur homes with peace in our hearts, and crowned 
apparel of the dead soldiers they appeared to all, with riches. Still, my friends, my pleasure does 
on shore as a company of Turks. It was early in | "°tS0 much arise from having at great risk, obtained 
the morning when they arrived, and the air and |™Y Ow? liberty, as that I see free and happy this 
water as serene and clear as if they also were in-|8Weet enemy of mine beside me. I also partici- 
tent on the joyful and brilliant spectacle of that| Pate in the joy which these, my friends, must feel 
gaily decorated galliot. Before they came to|'" having escaped from bondage. — 
anchor Ricardo gave orders to fire off the cannon It is said trials and misfortune will break down 
and faleonets which were on board, and which | the highest soul, and the best resolves; but it has 
were answered by others from the city. As the |" been thus with this beautious executioner of 
singular bark approached near and the citizens | ™Y hopes, for she witnessed the shipwreck of all 
beheld the dresses and turbans of Turks, they her happiness with an unshrinking brow, and 
became alarmed, fearing some corsair manceuvre withstood with a martyr’s firmness, the threats and 
and immediately armed themselves, while cavalry solicitations of her captors; and my own impor- 
were stationed all along the coast. This caused |'¥»ate, although honest devotion. In speaking of 
great amusement to those in the bark, who now the ransom I offered, and all I have done to obtain 
cast their anchor, and threw a plank from the boat her liberty, which is more than I should have done 
to the shore. The oarsmen passed over one by | fet my own, I mean not to seek for reward, or 
one, who as soon as they touched the ground indulge any presumptuous hopes and thus I prove 
kissed it eagerly with tears of joy, a proof to the |'*___ , P 
by-standers of their Christian faith. After these Ricardo gently drew aside the veil which cover- 


came the parents of Halima, with herself and the ed the lovely Leonisa, and which like a cloud pass- 
ing from the sun, disclosed a being of surpassing 


two nephews,—the last of all was the lovely | '"8* . 
Leonisa, who, although covered with a veil of | pte and beauty, and taking her hand spoke 
thus : 


purple tafetta caused admiration and astonishment : : 

in all; on each side of her were Ricardo and| ‘Cornelio approach! I here deliver to you, a 
Mahomet, and these three also knelt in gratitude |JeWe! above all price, esteem her as the thing you 
and with tears of happiness kissed their native | deem most precious on the earth. Beautiful 
soil—a spectacle which touched the hearts of nn onisa,” he continued, “ thou seest here, thy Cor- 
vast crowd of beholders. The governor and cap- nelio who has always preserved thy remembrance 


tain of the city now approached them, and scarce- | '" his heart, and who I know rates thy love higher 


ly had the former cast his eyes upon Ricardo when | than wealth, life, or honor. Receive her, happy 


he knew him, and with an exclamation of joy and youth, and if you know her value, I count you the 
astonishment pressed him in his arms. After the | ™0St fortunate man who treads God’s earth. With 
“governor came Cornelio and his parents with those | her I give all the riches which heaven has kindly 
of Leonisa and Ricardo, who all belonged to the placed to my share—this I believe will amount to 
richest and most distinguished families of the city. thirty thousand escudos. Enjoy it all in liberty, 
The party were received with delight and re-| 294 tranquillity, and may heaven send you long 
joicings by all except Cornelio, who although|#"d happy years. I, without joy when without 
Ricardo tendered him his hand in friendship, trem- Leonisa, wish to remain poor, for to him who has 


bled and turned pale at the recollection of Ricardo’s lost her, wealth and even life are nothing.” 
former violence. Ricardo ceased, for hia excessive emotion de- 


‘“ And now gentlemen and friends,” said Ricardo, ee ee es. yyy ames a 
addressing those assembled around him, “ before exclaimed he, “how grief disturbs the ei lineatieell, 
we pass into the city, and enter the temple where ing. Wishing to act rightly I have not reflected 
we shall render our thanks to that gracious father | s,a¢ [have no right to give away the goods which 
who has thus safely brought us to our native shores | go not belong to me. I claim no jurisdiction over 
again, I must beg your attention to a few words I| Leonisa,1 have merely brought her safely here, and 
wish to address to you.” she is now her own, and I give her her freedom to 


The governor promised silence, and his friends | act as it may best suit herself. The gift of the 
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thirty thousand escudos, however, I ratify and wish 
no other recompense, but credit for the purity and 
honesty of my intentions towards one so noble, so} 
modest, and so beautiful as Leonisa.” 

Again, Ricardo ceased speaking and was moving 
away when, Leonisa held out her hand to him. ‘It is 
true Rieardo.” she said, “‘ I was once betrothed to 
Cornelio, by my parents, but wish you to under- 
stand I only felt to him, as a daughter should, who 
is commanded to receive a young man for her hus- 
band. I would have obeyed them; but believe me 
I did not cherish for him a deep and abiding affec- 
tion. My life, is a debt I have received from you, 
and I here pray my kind parents, to permit me to 
dispose of it according to my own wishes.” 

The parents of Leonisa granted her request as 
they well knew she would act with such dis- 
cretion as would redound to her and their honor. 

‘ Since I nave this liberty,” continued the lovely 
Leonisa, while a blush deepened the rose on her 
cheek, ‘“‘I hope, in showing myself grateful, I do 
not seem immodest when I offer to thee, oh! valiant 
and generous Ricardo, a heart which once per- 
plexed and doubtful, is now all thine own. I am 
not an ingrate Ricardo, J am thine own, and thine | 
until death, unless thou shalt refuse this hand | 
which now as a wife I offer thee.” 

This unexpected and excessive happiness com- 
pletely overwhelmed Ricardo, he could not speak 
so great was his emotion, but kneeling he devoured 
her hand with kisses and bathed it with tears of 
rapture. Tears were in all eyes, but grief caused 
those of Cornelio, while joy set them flowing in 
the parents of Leonisa and of all who were around 
them. The company now all proceeded to the 
Cathedral, where the Archbishop returned thanks 
for their safe arrival. After this ceremony, 
Ricardo and Leonisa were married. Joy reigned 
over the city. That night it was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and for many days after, games and festivals 
were given at the expense of the parents of Ri- 
cardo and Leonisa. Halima and Mahomet were 
received into the church; and finding she could not 
hope for an union with Ricardo, Halima espoused 
his friend Mahomet. Ricardo bestowed his share 
of the spoil upon the parents and nephews of 
Halima, so that their days were passed in quiet and 
content. The fame of Ricardo’s exploits spread 
far and wide, and throughout Sicily and Italy, 
wherever his name was known, it was universally 
coupled with the soubriquet of the Generous Lover. 

E.R. 8. 





























The Cottage Door. 


Sray, passenger,—and though within, 

Nor gold nor glittering gems are seen 
To strike the dazzled eye ; 

Yet enter, and thy ravish’d mind 

Beneath this humble roof shall find 
What gold can never buy. 


Within this happy cottage door 

Content and peace dwell evermore, 
Parents of bliss sincere; 

Peace spreads around her balmy wings, 

And, banished from the courts of kings, 
Has fixed her mansion here. 





ORIGINAL. 


On the death of a Young Girl. 


Sue died in beauty—like arose, 
Blown from its parent stem ; 
She died in beauty—like a pearl, 
Dropp’d from some diadem. 


She died in beauty—like a lay, 
Along a moonlit Jake ; 

She died in beauty—like the song, 
Of birds amid the brake. 


She died in beauty—like the snow 
On flowers dissolved away ; 

She died in beauty—like a star, 
Lost by the beams of day. 


She died in glory—like night’s gems, 
Set round the silver moon; 

She lives in glory like the sun, 
Thron’d ’mid the blue of June. 


She lives in glory—yet we mourn, 
For the lost and precious boon ; 
She lives in glory—and we mourn, 
Her bidding came so soon. 


She lives in glory—and her eye 

Doth glow with beams of light; 

She lives in glory—thron’d on high, 
Beyond the orbs of night. H 











Tokens and Pledges. 


I rake the rose thou giv’st to-night, 

Though by the morrow’s dawn ‘twill fade ; 
I bless the gracious star, whose light, 

This ev’ning guides us through the glade— 
Though, by the morning, it will be, 
A thing, alone, of memory. 


The blooming flowers that round thee grow, 
We love as they were living things ;— 

The bird that carols sweetly now, 
Approach, and lo! his form hath wings ;— 

For Time, who loves no beauty long, 

Will steal both blandishment and song. 


These, fate and fortune shall remove, 
The winter blight, the summer sear— 
I claim some better pledge of love, 
More lasting, not less sweetly dear :— 
Seal me thy vow, with lips of youth, 
That blossom for a heart of truth. 


Then shall I see the planet fly, 
The rose’s odor, fleet or pall— 
Lose the bird’s music from the sky, 
And smile at parting with them all— 
Thine eyes shall light without eclipse, 
And songs and flowers are on thy lips. 








Approach of Summer. 


Wirs asiniling face, Summer shall weave 
Her rosy chains around us. With her breath 
Of odor, and her voice of many birds 

Wooing us to her kingdom—woods and leaves, 
Flowers and the trickling waters. 
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GENTLY O'ER THE TRANQUIL WAVE---A Serenade, 


THE WORDS BY JOHN J. ADAMS—MUSIC ARRANGED AND COMPOSED BY MR. S$ PEARSON. 
Dedicated to Mrs. R. R. Boyd. 
Written and Composed expressly for the Ladies Companion. 
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proudly in the vast concave, The moon sublimely rides, The moon sublimely 
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I gaze upon the tranquil wave, 
And fee] the zephyr’s play ; 


And mark, amid the gem’d concave, 


The moon’s sublimer ray. 

And, from yon fairy castle’s height, 
List to the strain so clear ; 

But lost to mei s all delighi— 
Amelia is not here. 
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Perchance upon yon orb her look, 
In rapture, may be cast ; 

While musing, by some babbling brook, 
Which tells her of the past !— 

The past! which, in an hour like this, 
To me so painful proves; 

Another now may share her bliss, 
And rend the heart that loves, 
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The Dog and the Shilling. | folds the playful infant to her bosom? All are 
veautiful—the opening blossoin, the mature flower 


Sportsman's Annual, is one of the most curious we and the ripened fruit; and the callous heart, and 
have seen of its kind:—A gentleman of Suffolk | the sensual mind, that gropes for loveliness as a 
| stimulant for passion, only shows that it has no 


being on anexcursion with his friend, and having | ates 
a Newfoundland dog of the party, he soon became | ©°'TE*t sense of beauty. — Constitutional Maga- 


Tue following anecdote of a dog, given in the | 








the subject of conversation ; when the master after = 
a warm eulogium upon his perfections, assured — 
is companion that he wo ivi 
: . a. peteoneng te The Pleasures of Botany. 
order, return, and fetch any article he should leave 
. behind, from any distance. Toconfirm this asser-| THe humblest flower that grows is really a won- 


tion, a marked shilling was put under a large | der of the creation. Whether we view it simply 
square stone by the side of the road—being first| as a temporary part of the vegetable whose use is 
shown to the dog. The gentlemen then rode for | the re-production of the species proceeding from the 
three miles, when the dog received his signal from | plant but to form a new race of vegetables, or 
the master to return for the shilling he had seen| whether we look at it as one of those beautiful cre- 
put under the stone. The dog turned back, the| ations of a bountiful Providence, who, not content 
gentlemen rode on and reached home, but to their, with ministering to our substantial necessities, 
surprise and disappointment, the hitherto faithful | “‘ hath made al] nature beauty to the eye,” stil), in 
messenger did not return during the day. It after-| either sense, these gem-spots of nature form a de- 
wards appeared that he had gone to the place} lightful subject for the study of a contemplative 
where the shilling was deposited, but the stone| mind. But how much is this pleasure enhanced, 
being too large for his strength to remove, he had | if we call in the aids of science to assist us %n exa- 
staid howling at the place, tilltwo horsemen, riding mining the more obvious beauties of the vegetable 
by, and attracted by his seeming distress, stopped| kingdom! It will then be seen that every part of a 
to look at him, when one of them alighting, remo-| flower, from the gaudy painted and expanded co- 
ved the stone, and seeing the shilling, put it into| rolla, to the hair-like filament which serves for its 
his pocket, not at the time conceiving it to be the | fecundation, have all their obvious and essential 
object of the dog’s search. Thedog followed their | functions to perform. What can be more delight- 
horses for twenty miles, remained undisturbed in| ful thanto walk with our Creator in the kingdom 
the room where they supped, followed the cham-! of his works? The more we study them, the more 
bermaid into the the bedchamber, and secreted | we must admire their perfect adaptation to the tru- 
himself under one of the beds. The possessor of| ly god-like end of universal good Indeed, there is 
the shilling hung his pantaloons upon a nail by the | not a season that will not afford an abundant har- 
bedside ; but when the travellers were both asleep | vest of practical knowledgeto the inquiring mind. 
the dog took them in his mouth, and, leaping | In this respect, the lovely blossoms of spring are as 
out of the window, which was left open on account| interesting as the more matured beauties of sum- 
of the sultry heat, reached the house of his master! mer; and we may commune as sweetly with the 
at four o’clock in the morning, with the prize he| early snowdrop, when its flowers are bedecked 
had made free with ; in the pocket of which were | with the frosts of winter, as when the eye rests on 
found a watch and money, that were returned upon | the richly tinted foliage of the autumnal months.— 
being advertised, when the whole mystery was| Partington’s Introduction to Botany. 

mutually unravelled, to the admiration of all the 





























Pa: The effects of Pleasure. 
a _ | Every one has felt, after a course of amusement, 
Beauty of Woman. how little they are inclined to drop again into the 


dull currentof common life: a fever is on them ; 

Isthere not a beauty and a charm in that vene-| they are weary—it may be of excitement; yet they 
rable and venerated woman who sits in the “ ma-| would toil on and pursue the phantom—pleasure, 
jesty of age,” beside the fireside of her son; she} wherever it may lead, rather than pause, rather 
who nursed him when in infancy, tended him in| than look at the past hours steadily, or allow them- 
youth, counselled him in manhvod, and who now | selves to make an estimate of their real value. The 
dwells asthe tutelary goddess of his household ? | Jeast bad part of dissipation is its actual idleness : 
What a host of blessed memories are linked with | its deadly quality is the apathy which it sheds over 
= — — ane — and chair| al] the sober enjoyments of existence.— The Dero- 

ays !” whata multitude of sanctifyin associations | 

ol her, and make her lie cunn on the | tii 
verge of the grave! Is there not a beauty and a 
charm in that matronly woman whio is looking) We may be kept from doing ill, as well by dread 
fondly on the child in her lap? Is there not a holy | of our enemies, as deference for our friends. 
influence around her, and does not the observer at 
once pronounce her lovely? What although the 
line and lineament of youth are fled, time has giv- 
en far more than he hastaken away. And is there 
not a beauty and acharm in that fair girl whois|  Itis an error to condemn pleasures merely as 
kneeling before that matron—her own womanly| such: they may be innocent as well as crimi- 
sympathies just opening into active life, as she} nal. 











Temperance in youth is the assurance of vigor- 
ous old age. Excess not only brings grey hairs, 
but green years, with sorrow to the grave. 
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